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A YUWIPI CEREMONY AT PINE RIDGE 


Wesley R. Hurt 


Abstract 


The final phase of the Dakota Yuwipi 
cult, a rite for curing the sick and 
foretelling the future, is described. 
It was held at Pine Ridge, South Da- 
kota for the purpose of forecasting 
the chances of a candidate's being 
elected chairman of the tribal council. 

The candidate prepared for the cere- 
mony by fasting, sweat baths,and pray- 
er. The rite found 13 Indians and 3 
non-Indian guests seated on 3 sides of 
a cleared room which had all openings 
blanketed. After preliminary ritual in 
which the medicine man was tied in a 
blanket, lights were put out and sing- 
ing commenced, Lights came on twice as 
the candidate was escorted to and from 
the medicine man, During a last song 
series, sparks flew around the room, 
rattles shook, wind blew, beds tilted, 
etc. The medicine man then answered 
questions of the guests. He finally 
foretold the success of the candidate 
in the coming election. When the light 
came on the medicine man was found un- 
tied with the rope neatly balled be- 
side him, 

The reaction of the Indian guests 
was one of belief and fright. Tespite 
candidate's loss of the election the 
writer believes it was a wise politi- 
cal maneuver on the part of the mixed- 
blood candidate to identify with the 
large faction of full-blood voters, 


The Dakota Yuwipi cult, a rite for cur- 
ing the sick and foretelling the future, has 
been described by the writer and James 
H. Howard in a previous article (Hurt and 
Howard 1952). Since the details of the 
ceremonies in this article were obtained 
from informants, a further account of a 
recent rite for prophecy at Pine Ridge 
Reservation witnessed by the writer is 
considered justified. Robert H. Ruby also 


has described recently a ceremony he ob- 
served at Pine Ridge (Ruby 1955: 44-53, 
62-66). The one seen by Ruby, however, 
differed from that observed by the writer 
for it was held for curing. 

The ceremony that the writer attended, 
January, 1958, was held by Frank Fools 
Crow, one of the 5 Yuwipi leaders at Pine 
Ridge, to forecast the chances of a local 
candidate's winning the office of chair- 
man of the tribal council. This was the 
third rite held for this candidate and was 
attended by that individual. The first 2 
rites were attended by the candidate's 
mother. At the first rite the candidate 
wished to know if he should run for office 
and at the second, his chances of winning 
the primary. A fourth and final rite was 
scheduled to take place in the event that 
the candidate won the office. This rite 
was not held because the candidate lost. 
At the second rite the candidate's mother 
received a dog's head in a wooden bowl 
which indicated that he would win the pri- 
mary. A bad omen would have been a 
dog's tail in this bowl. The fourth rite 
was to include a dog's meat feast as 
thanksgiving. All the rites had to be paid 
for by the candidate. 

Invited to the third rite were 13 Indians 
and 3 non-Indians. Invitations are rarely 
extended to non-Indians, and the infor- 
mants could recall only 2 non-Indians who 
had previously been invited to a Yuwipi 
ceremony at Pine Ridge. The semisecret 
nature of the rite is also attested by the 
fact that Indians who are non-believers 
are not welcomed and are usually ordered 
away if they appear at a ceremony. 

After the Yuwipi leader was first con- 
tacted by the candidate, he made elabo- 
rate preparation for each rite by fasting, 
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taking sweat baths, and saying prayers. 
The final preparation for the third cere- 
mony, the one seen by the writer, began-> 
about 6:30 p.m. in the home of the leader, 
Fools Crow. The guests were asked to 
be seated around 3.sides of the house, 
some on the floor, others on benches and 
beds. The floor was cleared of all ob- 
stacles, blankets were hung on the win- 
dows and over the door, and the fires 
were put out in the 2 stoves. The leader 
went outside and brought in a cloth bag 
containing his ritual articles. From his 
bag he took sprigs of sage which were 
placed over the right ears of all the guests 
and participants. One of the 2 singers 
then took a braided strand of sweet grass, 
which he ignitéd, passed throughout the 
room, and waved in front of the guests: 

Fools Crow began the preparation of the 
altar which, when completed, covered 
about 1/3 the floor in the area opposite 
the seated guests. In the center of this 
area a bed of sage boughs was made, 
large enough for the leader to lie on. He 
took off all his rings and jewelry, and 
then rubbed his hands with sage. Next he 
took 4 tin cans filled with dirt and placed 
them so that they formed the corners of 
a square around the sage bed. In each 
can was set a flag made of colored cloth 
tied to a painted wood staff about a yard 
long. These flags represented the’ 4 di- 
rections, the red symbolizing north; 
white, the south; east, yellow symbolizing 
the rising sun; and black, west indicating 
the setting sun. A part of each flag ex- 
tended over the floor and on this portion 
of the east, west, and north flags were 
placed nests of sage in which lay a sacred 
stone wrapped in a leather bag. 

At mid-point between the north and west 
flag was set another dirt-filled can which 
represented the center of the earth. In 
the can was placed a iong, painted wood 
staff, on which were suspended leather 
rosettes holding eagle feathers. Across 
the can was laid an eagle bone whistle. 
Around the base of the stall in the can 
were set 4 small white flags. To the 
right side of the center can was placed a 
small wood bowl filled with water, across 
which was laid a sprig of sage. In front 
of the "center of the earth" can, a flat- 
topped mound of sand was built which was 
wrapped with a "rosary" of many small 
cloth tobacco pouches strung along a 


string. This sand mound represented the 
zenith, and the designs.punched into it by 
the fingers of the medicine man were the 
heavenly bodies. A small amount of to- 
bacco was sprinkled over the sand mound. 
The altar was completed by taking an 
additional section of the "rosary" and 
wrapping it around the 4 corner cans, 
thus enclosing an area of about 8 feet 
square. 

All the lights were turned out in the 
room with the exception of a single kero- 
sene lamp which was placed in front of 
the center can. The 2 singers took their 
places on a bench to the south of the altar. 
For accompaniment each had a drum and 
an eagle bone whistle. The leader took 
off his shirt, socks, and shoes, rubbed 
his hody with sage and sat down on the 
sage boughs facing the center can. He 
filled his pipe with tobacco from a leather 
pouch on his left and also with some of the 
tobacco he had sprinkled on the mound of 
sand. He did not light it but arose and 
gave a prayer tothe 4 directions and up- 
wards, facing each direction inturn. He 
then gave the pipe to a non-Indian guest 
to hold with the bowl in her lap and the 
stem pointed upwards to the left at a 45 
degree angle. To hold the pipe is con- 
sidered a great honor. 

Fools Crow returned to the sage bed 
and stood with his hands behind his back 
in a direction opposite the "center of the 
earth". In his hand he held a sage twig. 
One of the singers lashed his hands to- 
gether and entwined his fingers. A quilt 
was thrown over him and a leather rope 
wrapped around his neck, chest, waist, 
and knees. In the rope were inserted sage 
twigs. Both singers then lifted Fools 
Crow and laid him on the sage bed; face 
downwards with his head toward the sand 
mound. During this time the. medicine 
man. emitted a series of strange noises, 
The kerosene lamp was extinguished and 
the singers and leader began singing. 
These were songs of supplication to the 
"Great Spirit" to hear the request that 
was about to be made. 

The lamp was lighted once more and the 
candidate who requested the ceremony 
was escorted by a singer to a position on 
the sage bed to the left of the leader and 
made to face toward the "center of the 
earth". The sacred pipe was placed ‘in 
his hand and the lamp was put out once 
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Figure 1 


YUWIPI ALTAR OF FOOLS CROW 


Eagle feather 

Small white flag 

Eagle wing bone whistle 
"Center of the earth” can 
Wood bowl filled with water 
Sage sprig 

North flag - red 

Sacred stone on flag 

Dirt filled can 


10. Sand mound - zenith 
11. Tobacce pouch “rosary" 
12. Black flag - west 

Tobacce pouch 

14, Sage bough bed 

13 White flag - south 

16. Yellow flag - east 
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more. Another series of songs were sung 
by the leader and the singer. Once more 

the lamp was lighted, the candidate then 
was escorted back to his seat and the pipe 
returned to the same non-Indian guest 

who had held it the first time. 

For the final time the lamp was extin- 
guished and the singers and priests began 
a new series of songs. Above Fools Crow 
appeared a series of sparks, first form- 
ing the pattern of a cross and then flying 
all over the room. Over the leader a 
rattle began shaking and one of the Indian 
guests cried out, "They are here!" This 
Indian later explained that it was a belief 
that the rattle untied the bonds of the 
medicine man. Loud knocks were heard 
at the door, although the priest was still 
singing in a muffled voice as if he were 
still wrapped in the blanket. The rattle 
began moving through the room and the 
sparks continued to fly. Fools Crow then 
asked the guests if they wanted to know 
the location of any lost article or the 
answer to anything they had on their 
minds. One by one, the guests asked 
such questions as "Where is my lost 
watch?" or "Will I make a safe journey 
to New York?" The singing began once 
more; the sparks and rattles flew around 
the room and the smell of burning sweet 
grass pervaded the atmosphere although 
no coals of the burning grass could be 
seen. Wind blew on the necks of the par- 
ticipants. The beds were tilted under 
some of the guests. Fools Crow then 
told one Indian that his watch had been 
stolen by a friend or a relative and that 
he did not want to reveal the name. He 
informed another guest that she would 
have a safe journey and in like manner 
answered the questions of the other guests. 

The medicine man then said he was 
going to try to answer the candidate's 
question, which would be difficult and 
dangerous, and that the guests who did 
not believe in Yuwipi would have a snake 
crawl over their laps. The singirg start- 
ed again. A drum was snatched away 
from one of the singers and began flying 
about the room making loud noises as it 
hit the stove pipes, walls, and rafters. 
Noises from eagle bone whistles were 
heard all over the room and the rattles 
and sparks flew about. The 4 altar flags 


were thrust skillfully into the writer's 
hands. Into the hands of 2 of the Indians 


were placed sections of the tobacco pouch 
“rosary''. Fools Crow then spoke to the 
candidate stating that he would become 
tribal chairman, not to listen to the bad 

talk of his opponents, and that the Oglala 
needed a young man like him to be their 

leader. The singing continued for a while, 
and the sparks, drums, and rattles re- 
mained active. 

At 9:00 p. m. the lights were on. Fools 
Crow was sitting on the sage bed facing 
the sand mound. The rope was tied up in 
a neat ball. He then took his pipe, smoked 
it, and drank the water from the wood 
bowl. The 4 small flags were taken from 
the center can, broken, and thrown into 
the stove. On the sand mound one of the 
drums was placed. The leader dressed 
and then disassembled the altar, placing 
the paraphernalia back in the bag. The 
bag was taken outside. 

The general reaction of the Indian guests 
was one of belief and considerable fright. 
After the ceremony was completed, the 
group talked about their reactions and 
joked with the Yuwipi leader. One of the 
Indians stated that he sat through the 
whole performance with his hands over 
his face and never opened his eyes. An- 
other said that when the bed tilted and a 
wind blew down her neck, she became 
scared. After a while, a meal consisting 
of beef stew, fried bread, crackers, 
baker's bread, and buffalo berry sauce 
was served to the guests. This meal 
concluded the ceremony. Fools Crow in- 
formed the 2 women who had received 
the roll of tobacco bags to keep them pro- 
tected under glass and they would bring 
good luck. 

Although the writer is convinced of the 
sincerity of the candidate in sponsoring 
this ceremony, there can be no doubt 
that it was a wise political maneuver in 
his campaign for tribal chairmanship. 
He is a young mixed-blood who can not 
speak the Lakota dialect. By requesting 
this ceremony he identified himself with 
the large faction of voters who are full- 
bloods. In addition, the pyschological 
effect of the announcement from a re- 
ligious leader probably would gain a few 
votes. In spite of this, however, he lost 
the election. 

The skill of the Yuwipi leader and the 
power of suggestion generated in the 
ritual has converted many Indians of all 
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classes at Pine Ridge. There are numer- 
ous stories of the conversion of skeptics 
once they witness a ceremony. For ex- 
ample, the candidate stated that his 
mother was a disbeliever until she found 
a bowl in her lap containing a dog's head. 
Another woman said that she discounted 
Yuwipi until at a ceremony she felt a soft 
thing like a piece of chamois at her cheek. 
When she tried to remove it a small voice 
in the Lakota dialect said 'Let me alone". 
The leader, when he knows a person to be 
skeptical, either orders him to leave be- 
fore the ritual begins or takes measures 
to thoroughly frighten him during the 
course of the rite. 

At present at Pine Ridge there are 5 
practicing Yuwipi leaders known to the 
writer. Each has a slightly different altar 
and ritual. Their power is derived from 
dreams in which they acquire a guardian 
spirit. For example, Fools Crow's 
guardian is the red-headed woodpecker, 
a skull of which he ties to his pipe stem 
during the rite. Once an individual de- 
cides to be a Yuwipi leader, he must lead 
a clean and circumscribed life or mis- 
fortune, such as having his family die, 
will befall him. An attempt at fakery also 
will bring bad luck. For example, a 
Yuwipi leader tried to use a mixture of 
gun powder for producing sparks. This 
powder blew up and blinded him. Another 
faker found himself caught in the rafters 
of his house and had to have help getting 
down. He ceased to practice after that. 

According to informants, there are ac- 
tually 3 classes of Oglala medicine men. 
The Yuwipi leader not only performs 
cures but also foretells the future, and 
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his craft is dependent upon an altar and 
magic. Another class known as "ghost 
doctors" depended upon herbs, the use 
of the pipe, and a lesser amount of magic. 
The famous Oglala medicine man, Little 
Warrior, is cited as a ghost doctor. The 
third class, called Wapiye, use only herbs. 
A threefold division of medicine men was 
observed among the Hunkpapa at the 
Standing Rock Reservation by Densmore 
(Densmore 1919: 245). There, how- 
ever, they were known by different names 
and the characteristics of each class 
varied slightly from those of the Oglala 
(Densmore 1919: 245). 
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THE BLACK PARTIZAN SITE (39LM218), BIG BEND RESERVOIR: 


SOUTH DAKOTA: A PRELIMINARY REPORT 


Warren W. Caldwell 


abstract 


The 3lack rartizan Site,a large for- 
tified village situated in the con- 
stricted neck of the Big Bend of the 
Missouri River, Lymar County, South 
Dakota, was excavated by field parties 
of the Missouri 3asin Project, Smith- 
sonian Institution, during the field 
seasons of 1957 and 1558. 

In total, 15 structures or areas 
designated as features were investi- 
gated. These included 3 midden areas, 
concentrations of cache pits, sectional 
cuts through the defensive ditch, and 
a bastion strong point.Four large cir- 
cular houses were investigated, 2 in 
an area just outside of the fortified 
perimeter and 2 within the village 
proper. An additional house, probably 
square, and another of indeterminate 
outline were also excavated from the 
latter area. 

The artifact collection is large and 
varied, but to date, only the ceramic 
sample has been examined in detail. 
Slightly less than 17,000 sherds were 
excavated, of which 2,00 were rim sec- 
tions- the latter have been tentative- 
ly classified as follows: Russel Ware 
(plain, diagonal,horizontal incising), 
Campbell Creek ware,Talking Crow Ware, 
Arzberger, and other collared rims. 
On the basis of ceramics and archi- 
tectural remains, components related 
to both the Campbell Creek and Fort 
Thompson Foci. are surely present. A 
further occupation, poorly defined as 
yet,seems to equate to Talking Crow C,. 


The initial reconnaissance of the project- 
ed Big Bend Reservoir of central South Da- 
kota, carried out during the summer of 
1956 by the Missouri Basin Project, Smith 
sonian Institution, indicated an important 
group of village sites concentrated along 
the eastern margin of the hairpin loop 
forming the downstream end of the Big 
Bend of the Missouri. These sites appar- 
ently represented several distinctive oc- 
cupations; at least 2 of them, the Hickey 
Brothers Site (39LM4) and the Black Parti- 
zan Site, were elaborately fortified. Dur- 
ing the 1957 and 1958 field seasons, the 
Black Partizan Site, the largest of the 
group, was excavated by Smithsonian 


Institution field parties under direction 
of the writer. In the course of the first 
season, only 2 earth lodges were exca- 
vated; and these, unfortunately, lay out- 
side of the defensive perimeter. Despite 
a diligent séarch involving testing and 
trenching on an extended scale, no house 
structures could be found within the forti- 
fied area. In 1958 with the heavy weed 
growth within the village proper diminish- 
ed by near drought conditions, it was pos- 
sible to find and excavate 4 houses and a 
number of other features. In addition, 
further midden tests and sectional cuts 
were made through the fortification ditch. 

At this time, the excavated materials 
have not been analyzed in detail, but it is 
apparent that at least 2 and perhaps 3 
components are present. It is also evi- 
dent that there is a close relationship to 
the Arzberger and Talking Crow Sites, 
and to a number of the more distinctly 
LaRoche-like sites of the middle Miss- 
ouri. While the details of the relation- 
ship have not been outlined as yet, a pre- 
liminary statement seems to be very 
much in order. 


The Site 


The Black Partizan Site is located in 
Lyman County, South Dakota, on the west 
bank of the Missouri River, 6 miles north 
of the reservation settlement of Lower 
Brule, and approximately 24 airline miles 
northwest of Chamberlain. In common 
with the other known archeological sites 
in the immediate area, the village lies at 
the riverward edge of the second terrace, 
30-40 feet above the flood plains. The 
Felicia Site (39LM215), a large but dif- 
fuse circular house village, limits the 
site to the north. Immediately to the 
south, an extensive ravine system forms 
a natural boundry for the occupation area. 
The fortified area is oval in shape (1250 
feet N-S; 800 feet E-W) with the eastern 
edge truncated by the terrace. The total 
perimeter, terrace edge to terrace edge, 
is approximately 2,500 feet in length. A 
series of 13 bastions project outward from 
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the ditch line at intervals of 150 feet. 
Only 12 were visible as surface features; 
the thirteenth, at the southwest margin of 
the fortified enclosure, lay beneath a 
thick accumulation of midden debris. 

The surface configuration within the 
fortified enclosure requires special com- 
ment. House and cache-pit depressions 
clustered toward the peripheries; that is, 
they occurred just withinthe margin of the 
defensive fortifications. The natural sur- 
face slopes from the ditch margin toward 
a central depression, focusing toward a 
deep intermittent drainage channel that 
breaks through theterrace near the south- 
eastern edge of the site. A somewhat 
analogous situation seems to have been 
present at the Arzberger Site (Spaulding 
1956; 4, mapi1 ). At the Black Partizan 
Site this disconcerting drainage pattern 
seems to precede the latest periods of 
occupation since large, primary deposits 
of cultural debris lie on the inward facing 
slopes. 


Features 


Fifteen structures or areas were desig- 
nated as features. These included test 
or excavation of 6 houses, 3 midden areas, 
2 cache pit areas, and 3 sectional cuts 
through the moat. In addition, a bastion 
was cleared and a number of minor tests 
were dug. The significant features are 
described below: 

Houses - four of the structures were 
unequivocally circylar. Two of them, 
Features 1 and 2,lay outside of the forti- 
fied area. Of these, only Feature 2 was 
completely excavated. The other was too 
badly disturbed to warrant more than par- 
tial excavation. Feature 2 was 42.7 feet 
in diameter, with 4 center posts, widely 
spaced outer posts with slanting leaners 
butted into the shallow wall excavation, 
a central fire pit, several subsidiary 
fire areas and a single small sub-floor 
cache pit. A large proportion of the posts 
were bone or stone wedged. The short 
entryway opened toward the southeast 
with a large refuse deposit just to the 
north. Feature 1, although it was of a 
larger diameter (50 feet), seems to have 
been basically similar to Feature 2. 

Features 10 and 11 were also circular 
earth lodges but markedly smaller than 
Features 1 and 2 (Feature 10-circa 34,0 
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feet diameter. Feature 11-29.0 feet in 
diameter). Four center posts, a central 
fire area, and closely spaced wall posts 
were characteristic. A number of the 
latter were bone wedged. Subfloor caches 
of bell-shaped profile were large and 
numerous in each house; 11 were exca- 
vated in Feature 11 alone. In both fea- 
tures a short entryway opened to the 
southeast. Inthe case of Feature 11, 2 
large cache pits were found just to the 
north of the entrance. No midden deposit 
was present. The plan of Feature 10 was 
somewhat less clear than that of Feature 
11 since it overlay and intermingled with 
Feature 12, a rectangular house with an 
entryway to the east. Unfortunately, only 
the easternmost portion of the rectangular 
structure was obvious but it appears to 
have been ca. 26.0 feet wide and of inde- 
terminate length. A fragment of wall pre- 
served along the southern edge suggests 
that it was square. Since the floor level 
of Features 10 and 12 were substantially 
identical, it was not possible to separate 
caches and other features in the field. 

Feature 8, the sixth house, is small 
(21.8 feet in maximum dimension), and 
can best be described as "squared." The 
west and south walls intersect at ca. 90°, 
but are connected by a rounded corner. 
The remaining walls swing outward in a 
convex arc. Four center posts, arranged 
around the fire pit at the cardinal points, 
are evident. The remainder of the post 
pattern is inconclusive. Putative wall 
posts are few except along the convex 
section of wall and there the situation is 
confused. It suggests that there has been 
reconstruction or wall repair, thus belly- 
ing the wall line outward. If this is the 
case, the original structure may have 
been substantially square or octagonal in 
shape. On the other hand, the short en- 
trance from the southeast aligns with the 
central posts in a manner usual in round 
houses. 

Three large bell-shaped cache pits were 
present within the house and a heavy ac- 
cumulation of midden debris lay above 
and to both sides of the entryway. 

Defensive fortifications - the ditch line 
was cut in cross-section at the northern 
boundary (Feature 13), at the southern 
boundary (Feature 14), and 2 places at the 
western margin. The later were exca- 
vated in conjunction with the stripping of 
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a defensive bastion (Feature 4).The ditch 
profile was similar in all areas tested. 

The aboriginal moat (ca. 10.0 feet wide), 
was excavated to a depth of 4.0-5.0 feet 

below the surface. Although some slump- 
age is evident, the original walls seem to 
have sloped only slightly from the verti- 

cal. 

The bottom of the ditch was filled by an 
alluvial deposit of sand and silt, suggest- 
ing that in its early stages it became part 
of the local drainage system. Above the 
alluvium, the fill consisted of a humic 
matrix containing a scattering of cultural 
debris. 

A stockade line of irregularly arranged 
closely set posts lay several feet inside 
the inner margin of the ditch. In the area 
of the bastion, the stockade appeared to 
stand at the top of a narrow beam, slop- 
ing gently toward the ditch. Here, the 
stockade formed a broad loop, slightly 
constricted at the base and separated 
from the interior of the village proper by 
a secondary palisade. In effect, it formed 
a strongpoint capable of independent de- 
fense. 

Midden and cache pit areas - exception- 
ally.deep deposits of midden debris were 
not present but midden accumulation was 
abundant and widely distributed. The 
greatest concentrations were found in the 
central (Features 7 and 9) and southern 
parts of the site. In the latter area, mid- 
den fill occurred in low mounds. Feature 
14, atest trench 165.0 feet long, cut 
through the largest of these and sectioned 
through the ditch line which it covered. 
Midden debris, averaging ca. 2.0 feet 
deep, lay upon an irregular loess stratum, 
probably an old occupation surface. A 
number of cache pits occurred below the 
midden fill. 

Two shallow depressions (Features 5 
and 6) were tested inthe exspectation of 
finding house remains. Instead, they 
proved to be clusters of cache pits. Cul- 
tural debris, particularly broken bison 
bone, was abundant both in the caches and 
in the mantling fill. One of the pits with- 
in Feature 5 contained a tightly flexed 
human burial. Another was present in 
Feature 6. The body was supine, with 
arms and legs askew, suggesting that it 
was merely thrown into the pit without 
thought of formal burial. The remains of 
3 dogs, 2 of them quite large specimens, 


were also present in one of the pits of 
Feature 6. 


ARTIFACTS 


The artifact materials from the Black 
Partizan Site have not been analyzed as 
yet. The following list, presented as an 
interim statement, merely summarizes 
the major groupings present in the inven- 
tory: 


Abraders, scoria. 

Awls, metapodial. 

Awls, scapula or rib (Manufactured from 
edge fragments). 

End scrapers, (thumb), teardrop shaped. 

Fishhooks, bone. 

Fleshers, bison metapodial. 

Handles, (knife), bison rib. 

Knives, scapula. 

Knives, lozenge-shaped and ovoid, quart- 
zite. 

Knives, trapezoidal, plate chalcedoney. 

Paint applicators, cancellous bone. 

Projectile points, triangular, small, plain 
and side notched. 

Shaft smoothers, sandstone. 

Wrenches, (shaft), bison rib. 

Small fragments of copper and iron (re- 
stricted to Features 1 and 2), 


Slightly fewer than 17,000 potsherds 
were excavated in the course of the 2 
seasons at the site. Actually this is 
something less than the true total since 
only bodysherds of relatively large size 
were retained for analysis. 

The 2,400 rim sherds fall into 3 broad 
groupings: 

1) Russell Ware - straight to slightly 
flaring rims with thin plain, notched, or 
punctated lips. Rim surfaces may be un- 
decorated, incised or trailed with hori- 
zontal lines, or decorated with vertical 
and opposed diagonal motifs. This system- 
atization, perhaps, does a certain violence 
to previously established wares and types, 
but it serves to combine elements from the 
Wheeler series, Talking Crow and others 
into a significant tradition. The local col- 
lections remain as variants within the 
broader grouping (see McNutt 1957, 1958, 
1959). 

2) Campbell Creek Ware - this group 
seems to be substantially identical to the 
type collection described from the Talking 
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Crow site (Smith 1953). It obviously in- 
cludes sherds similar to examples from 
the Hughes Group at the Arzberger Site 

(Spaulding 1956). 

3) Talking Crow Ware - the type, Talk- 
ing Crow Straight Rim, appears to pre- 
dominate. Other Talking Crow types, oc- 
curring relatively later at Talking Crow, 
are present here in only small quantities. 

As yet, the analysis of the Black Parti- 
zan ceramics has not been carried to the 
point at which exact numbers of each 
ware can be stated. As an estimate, it 
seems probable that Russell Ware and 
Campbell Creek Ware occur in equal 
quantities. Talking Crow Ware is ina 
distinct minority. 

Several additional groups of sherds were 
present but each in relatively small num- 
bers: 

1) Arzberger collared rims and others 
suggesting a strong Central Plains rela- 
tionship. 

2) Cadotte collared 

3) Nance pinched collar 

4) Oacoma recurved 

5) Stanley braced rims 

6) Unclassified S rims and others 


CULTURAL RELATIONSHIPS AND 
CONCLUSIONS 


I need not emphasize that the range of 
pottery and house types, as described a- 
bove, imply a sequence of occupation at 
the Black Partizan Site. Unfortunately, 
however, the exact pattern is not yet 
clear. The following statements are 
largely impressionistic but are offered 
in an effort to put the site together ina 
logical manner. 

The large circular houses lying outside 
of the fortification ditch (Features 1 and 
2) were characterized by Talking Crow 
Ware, particularly the types Talking 
Crow Brushed and Talking Crow Indented. 
There was also a limited occurrence of 
Cadotte Collared, Nance Pinched Collar, 
and Oacoma Recurved sherds and a_ sin- 
gle horizontally incised rim. Body sherds 
were overwhelmingly simple stamped. It 
should also be noted that the only indisput- 
able contact materials (iron, copper frag- 
ments) were found in Features 1 and 2. 
While these houses were some distance 
beyond the southern margin of the Felicia 
Site at the northern limit of the site, both 
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manifestations appeared to be similar to 

the point of identity. Features 1 and 2 

seemed to be merely outliers from the 

site to the north and in no way representa- 
tive of the principal occupation of the 
Black Partizan Site. Instead, the relation- 
ships appear to lie with the components of 
the Fort Thompson Focus occurring down 
stream to the south and east. 

The cache pits underlying. the midden 
debris of Feature 14 contained a predomi- 
nance of Campbell Creek Ware, but in 
association with Talking Crow Straight 
Rim. Quantities of both were present ir 
the midden fill along with horizontally in- 
cised and trailed rims. As far as field 
data indicate, the latter grouping comes 
to predominate in the upper levels of the 
midden deposit. 

Relatively little pottery was excavated 
from the fortification ditch. The major- 
ity of body sherds were simple stamped; 
the few rims recovered fell into the hori- 
zontally incised grouping. 

Features 1 and 2 represent the latest 
occupation-but an occupation incidental to 
the site proper. The house pattern and 
ceramic complex suggests a close rela- 
tionship to component B at the Talking 
Crow Site (Smith 1952, 1957). The pres- 
ence of Cadotte Collared rims might in- 
dicate that the 2 houses in question are 
slightly earlier than the Talking Crow B 
occupation; but in any event, the dis- 
crepancies are not great. Thus on the 
basis of ceramics the most recent occu- 
pation at the Black Partizan Site can be 
included with Talking Crow B, Oldham A. 
(Smith 1957), the major occupation at 
Oacoma (Kivett 1958), and others within 
the Fort Thompson Focus. 

For the remaining features at the Black 
Partizan Site, the situation is somewhat 
less clear. The putative square house, 
Feature 12, had little pottery in unequivo- 
cal association; but the presence of Camp- 
bell Creek Ware, horizontally incised 
rims, and Arzberger Collared rims would 
seem to equate it, in a general way, to 
Talking Crow D (Smith 1957), represent- 
ing an early development within the Camp- 
bell Creek Focus (1958: 2). The remain- 
ing house features probably represent a 
similar cultural manifestation. The high 
incidence of Campbell Creek ware and 
the presence of horizontally incised rims 
in association with collared rims similar 
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to those of the Central Plains makes the 
relationship more assured than in the 
case of Feature 12. 

The upper portions of the midden fill of 
Feature 14 were characterized by a pre- 
dominance of horizontally incised or 
trailed rims. This suggests the possi- 
bility that a component resembling Talk- 
ing Crow C also exists at the Black Par- 
tizan Site. Since a part of this midden 
debris overlays the fortification ditch, 
there is a basis for assuming that the oc- 
cupation continued after the defenses had 
lost their importance. The body sherds 
recovered from the ditch were predomi- 
nately simple stamped. A very few hori- 
zontally incised rims were in association. 
The useful life of the ditch would thus 
seem to have been limited to the period 
of the Campbell Creek occupation. Cul- 
tural debris must have accumulated 
rapidly during the occupation of the later 
inhabitants. 

Although the preceding statements are 
tentative and highly impressionistic, it is 
apparent that there is a considerable de- 
gree of similarity between the successive 
occupations at the Black Partizan Site and 
the components B, C, D at Talking Crow. 
The relationship, though close, is not 
one of identity. The earliest component 
at the Black Partizan Site seems to con- 
tain a higher porportion of horizontally 
incised rims than at Talking Crow D and 
therefore, may be slightly later in time. 


As at Talking Crow, the component seems 


to change imperceptibly into a rather 
scattered occupation characterized by a 
predominance of horizontally incised 
rims. 

The latest components at the Black Par- 
tizan Site and Talking Crow B stand in 
closer relationship than do the earlier 
components. In neither case does there 
appear to be direct continuity between 
the earlier components and the latest 
village horizon. 

There is also an obvious cultural re- 
lationship to the Arzberger Site. The 
pottery types and groups present at Arz- 
berger are present at the Black Partizan 
Site but in greatly differing proportion 
Little more can be said at the moment 
other than to re-emphasize that both sites 
are close to their Central Plains base, 
and both represent early stages in the 


development of what has come to be 
called, the Coalescent Tradition. 
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HISTORICAL ARCHEOLOGY IN MISSOURI BASIN RESERVOIR AREAS: 
CURRENT INVESTIGATIONS 


G. Hubert Smith 


Abstract 


A review of the present status of 
research, field reconnaissance, ex- 
cavation, and analysis of sites of 
the historic period in the Missouri 
Basin, of both native and white ori- 
gin, which are located within reser- 
voir areas and have been,or will be, 
inundated, with notes on plans for 
future investigations. Mention is 
also made of comparable undertakings 
outside reservoir areas by both pub- 
lic and private groups, 


Several previous statements have sum- 
marized current field investigations at 
historic sites within areas to be flooded, 
or already inundated, by federal water- 
control projects in the Missouri Basin 
(Mattes, 19$7, 1952, 1954; Roberts, 1952; 
Smith, 1954 a, 1954b, 1957). As has 
been pointed out, these sites are of native 
as well as of white origin, and each cate- 
gory offers promise of shedding light on 
the other, with investigation combining 
documentary research and field work. 

The essential groundwork for field in- 
vestigations at these historic sites has 
been laid in several systematic compi- 
lations of documentary source materials, 
prepared and published by National Park 
Service historians who have worked close- 
ly with archeologists in such investiga- 
tions (Mattes, 1949; Mattison, 1954, 1955, 
and n.d.). These compilations have fre- 
quently included previously unpublished 
source materials. The results of archeo- 
logical reconnaissance (of both historic 
and prehistoric sites) have likewise been 
made available in appraisals of archeo- 
logical resources of the various reservoir 
areas (e. g., Cooper, 1947; Cumming, 
1953; Kivett, 1948; Metcalf and White, 
1953; Cooper, 1953; Huscher and McNutt, 
1958) as well as in progress summaries 
(Wedel, 1947, 1948, 1953; Cooper, 1955). 

Apart from the summary statements 
cited, dealing with historic sites, a forth 
coming bulletin of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology (No. 176, scheduled for publi- 
cation early in 1960) will present the first 
group of an intended series of fuller ac- 


counts of the results of research and ex- 
cavations at several important sites, a- 
mong which are Fort Lookout (29LM57) 
(1825-43), Fort Pierre II (1859-63), and 
Fort Stevenson (1867-83), in the Fort 
Randall, Oahe, and Garrison areas, re- 
spectively, (see figure 2). Each of these 
3 sites is of white origin, and other re- 
ports now in preparation will deal with 
investigations made at other historic 
sites, both native and white. Among 
those now in preparation may be mention- 
ed a comprehensive account of all work 
accomplished by the State Historical So- 
ciety of North Dakota and the Missouri 
Basin Project at site 32ML2 (now inun- 
dated), which comprised the sites of the 
joint Hidatsa-Mandan-Arikara community, 
Like-a-Fishhook Village (1845 ca.- 1890) 
and its 2 major trading posts, Fort Ber- 
thold I (1845-1860) (Fig. 3) and II (1858- 
1890); and a comparable report is now 
being completed which will deal in full 
with the early historic Hidatsa site known 
as Rock Village (32ME15), also inundated 
by the Garrison Reservoir. Accounts of 
investigations at other historic sites are 
in various stages of preparation. 

In view of the fact that historic sites, 
both native and white, within reservoir 
areas are less numerous than are pre- 
historic sites, it can be said in general 
that loss of historic sites by flooding or 
construction activities is a somewhat less 
serious practical problem than losses 
that have been, or will be, sustained a- 
mong prehistoric sites. On the other 
hand, certain historic sites have a par- 
ticular significance, or even uniqueness, 
which cannot be disregarded in any pro- 
gram of river basin salvage archeology. 
Thus the sole native earth-lodge village 
at which an actual armed encounter oc- 
curred (in 1823) between Indians and 
whites along the main stem of the Mis- 
souri, the "Leavenworth" (Arikara) vil- 
lage site (39CO9) within the Oahe area, 
could not justifiably be omitted in planning 
fieldwork. This is the village of which 
George Catlin in 1832 painted a well-known 
view. Limited excavations conducted at 
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that site in 1932 by Dr. William Duncan 
Strong of Columbia University demonstra- 
ted that the site offered promise of add- 
ing materially to knowledge of early his- 
toric Arikara culture (Strong, 1933). Dur- 
ing the season of 1960, the University of 
Nebraska field school, under the direction 
of Dr. Preston Holder, will therefore give 
special! attention to this site which is 
ated on the right bank of the Missouri, 
some 8 miles by river above Mobridge, 
adjacent to the former Ashley Island, now 
joined to the mainland. 

Similar sites of former Arikara resi- 
dence known from historical literature 
include that of "Lahoocat" Village, found 
by Lewis and Clark on October 4, 1804, 
above the mouth of the Cheyenne River, 
during their ascent of the Missouri, then 
recently abandoned. This site was prob- 
ably situated on or near what is now 
known as Lafferty Island (formerly known 
as Dolphee's Island), and may be that now 
designated 39DW10, though it has not as 
yet been positively relocated by field re- 
connaissance. Lewis and Clark describe 
this village as containing 17 lodges, and 
as surrounded by a circular "wall," - 
probably the remains of a palisade simi- 
lar to that with which other historic Ari- 
kara communities were provided. In 
view of the fact that this late proto- 
historic village site, 'Lahoocat," should 
be identifiable in the field, and since its 
terminal date is known with reasonable 
accuracy, it is of more than ordinary in- 
terest in the salvage program. Indeed, 
it may be a "key site" for any knowledge 
of Arikara culture change during a criti- 
cal period, inasmuch as sustained trade 
with that people was probably well-estab- 
lished from St. Louis by the year 1794, 
with the entrance on the historical scene 
of such traders as Jean-Baptiste Truteau, 
the one-time schoolmaster, at his Ponca 
House, less than 200 river miles away, 
and certainly by 1800, with the appear- 
ance of Regis Loisel and his witty asso- 
ciate Pierre-Antofine Tabeau at their 
own post in the present Big Bend reser- 
voir area, little more than a 100 miles 
away. Tabeau himself, indeed, with a 
companion, Joseph Gravelines, had also 
resided for a time with the Arikara at 
the village on Ashley Island referred to 
above (the "Leavenworth" site). 

Other proto-historic sites probably of 


Arikara affiliation have been enumerated 
by Wedel (1955: 79), from evidence 
preserved by Lewis and Clark, all in the 
vicinity of the Oahe reservoir and prob- 
ably due to be flooded by it. These in- 
clude, with "Lahoocat", sites just above 
present Chantier Creek, Stanley County; 
about 5 miles below the Cheyenne River; 
about 5 miles below present Swan Creek, 
(in Walworth County); just below the mouth 
of the Moreau River, Dewey County; and 
8 or 9 miles below the Grand River, Cor- 
son County. Few of these sites have thus 
far been pinpointed, but their number sug 
gests the scale of probable losses to be 
sustained in materials bearing directly 
on Arikara history. 

The numerous village sites now known 
for the right bank of the Missouri below 
the mouth of the Cheyenne River have 
been studied by Dr. Waldo R. Wedel, and 
his report of excavations at site 39ST1 
and others in this vicinity should help to 
elucidate the whole matter of the proto- 
historic and historic locations of the Ari- 
kara in these parts of the Oahe area. 
Other investigations, by the University of 
South Dakota at site 39WW7, believed to 
be that mentioned by Lewis and Clark as 
below Swan Creek (in Walworth County, 
opposite) (Hurt 1957), at 39PO3 - the 
Rosa Site - Potter County, and at other 
sites of this vicinity afford other impor- 
tant materials for study, leading from 
the prehistoric into the historic period. 

Fortunately for future students of native 
culture history, losses of sites of identi- 
fiable ethnic affiliation other than Ari- 
kara appear to be of lesser moment. With- 
in the Oahe Reservoir, no major historic 
sites are known that are certainly of 
Mandan affiliation, and there are only 
hints that some may have a bearing on 
early Cheyenne history. The outlines of 
the prehistory of the region, when writ- 
ten, may confirm the hypothesis of slow 
upstream migrations of Siouan-speaking 
groups such as produced the historic 
Mandan, perhaps followed after an inter- 
val by a comparable up-river drift of 
Caddoan-speaking groups such as pro- 
duced the historic Arikara. 

With respect to complementary non- 
native historic sites of these reservoir 
areas, beyond those previously mention- 
ed, several others have received more 
intensive investigation, depending upon 
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Fig. 2, A - 


Aerial view of site of Ft. Pierre II under excavation.(Oahe Reservoir area, 


S.D.. Photo by U. S. Corps of Engineers). The site was exposed by both 
hand work and machine work (motor patrol). 


Fig. 2, B - Site of Ft. Stevenson, military post, after excavations, which were con- 
fined to undisturbed portions of the site. (Garrison Reservoir area, N.D.). 
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whether they seemed to offer promise of 
new information. Thus, within the Garri- 
son area the site of an early trading post 
(32MN1), which was built in 1826 by 
James Kipp,has been completely excava- 
ted and studied by the State Historical 
Society of North Dakota; and an account 
of the investigation awaits publication 
(Woolworth and Wood, n. d., a). This 
site, excavation of which was rewarding 
in information obtained despite the rela- 
tively brief use that had been made of the 
establishment, is of special interest in 
view of the fact that it was a station own- 
ed by the short-lived and little-known, 
though rather important, Columbia Fur 
Company. The partners of this company, 
largely former members of the powerful 
North West Company, of Montreal, in- 
cluded with Kipp the well-known Kenneth 
Mackenzie, later in charge at the great 
Fort Union at the mouth of the Yellow- 
stone River which, in turn, served as one 
of two departmental headquarters of P. 
Chouteau, Jr. and Company for its 
Upper Missouri Outfit. In part at least, 
Kipp's Post had been designed for trade 
with less-settled native peoples such as 
the Assiniboin, who ranged both sides of 
the international boundary north of the 
sedentary villages of the Mandan, Hidat- 
sa, and Arikara. The site of that post 
has, therefore, a certain international 
interest among the historic sites of these 
reservoir areas. 

Another early 19th century trading post 
site (39CO5) within the Oahe area has 
also been given preliminary testing by 
the State Historical Society of North Da- 
kota (Woolworth and Wood, n. d., b). 
This is the site of one of several posts 
established by the energetic and usually 
successful Manuel Lisa. This post was 
situated above the mouth of the Grand 
River in present South Dakota and was 
apparently occupied for only a single win- 
ter (1812-13) - being abandoned, in all 
probability, because of intensified oppo- 
sition from "British" (actual, Canadian, ly 
and probably North West Company) 
traders. Lisa's post at this point was 
probably intended for trade with both 
Mandan and Arikara customers, and it- 
self is of special interest in view of the 
fact that a partial record of its operations, 
and even of its actual construction, has 
been preserved in the day-to-day journal 


of one of its company, John C. Luttig. 
Like other historic white sites mentioned 
above, this may be a "key site" in view of 
its brief occupation and for other reasons 
alluded to; and complete investigation may 
well shed further light on early-19th cen- 
tury native trade. Fortunately for know- 
ledge, the site is not in immediate danger 
from the impounding of the Oahe Reser- 
voir. Eventually, however, it will prob- 
ably be destroyed by .wave-action and 
bank-slumping, and it must be given more 
intensive study than has yet been possible. 
It is tentatively planned that such work be 
done during the summer of 1961. 

Sites of other 19th-century white trading 
posts along the main stem have a signifi- 
cance comparable to those mentioned for 
the Garrison and Oahe areas. One of 
these is the site of Loisel's Post of 1800 
(referred to above) which was located 
somewhere just above the neck of the Big 
Bend, probably in present Hughes County. 
Search has been made for this site, which 
may have consisted of a small group of 
buildings, stockaded, and provided with 
corner bastions; and though search has 
thus far been unsuccessful, further search 
will be made forit. If, as believed, it 
can be relocated, the site would be of un- 
usual interest, with excavation and proper 
study, in view of its relatively early date. 
Another site, of later date, that of Fort 
George (39ST202), also inthe Big Bend 
area, is of interest in having been one of 
a small group of short-lived and little- 
known "opposition" posts which faced the 
powerful Chouteau Company below its 
Fort Pierre Chouteau, during the 1840's. 
When excavation becomes possible, the 
site of Fort George may provide evidence 
of direct superposition of historic white 
remains upon prehistoric village deposits 
and an instance of reoccupation of an 
ancient site. Since little attention has 
thus far been given to these "opposition" 
traders of the last century, even by his- 
torians - largely because of the scarcity 
of records - the excavation of this site 
should fill in some of the existing gaps 
in the evidence. 

Sites of at least 2 important military 
establishments are also due to be flooded, 
in the Oahe area. These are Fort Bennett 
(39ST26) (1870-91) and Fort Sully I 
(39SL45) (1866-94). Despite the signifi- 
cance of these sites in their own right, 
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their loss will be the less serious in view 
of the fact that large portions of the origi- 
nal military records have fortunately 
been preserved together with plans and 
photographs that reveal much of the 
physical plan and appearance of the posts. 
Besides, the general history of the mili- 
tary on the frontier is better known(large- 
ly because of having been recorded at the 
time, and the records preserved) than 
such ventures as the commercial Indian- 
trade posts. Indeed, of the military posts 
of the frontier, several examples still 
survive above ground, some in surpris- 
ingly good physical condition, and fortu- 
nately located outside the area of large- 
scale water-control projects. 

It will obviously not be possible even to 
test all known historic sites in these 
reservoirs, nor is the archeological sal- 
vage program geared to truly comprehen- 
sive or exhaustive investigation of any 
larger category of sites either historic or 
prehistoric. Other kinds of historic sites 
are also known for these areas, beyond 
those examples which have here been 
given, and some of them will receive little 
further attention, neither time nor funds 
being available for the purpose. 

In view of these investigations (and 
others not mentioned) on the part of pub- 
lic agencies, both state and federal, co- 
operating in the salvage effort at both 
native and white historic sites in reser- 
voir areas, it is not without interest that 
there are other comparable undertakings 
outside such areas, now planned or having 
been set in motion, some of these by state 
agencies. One of these is the combined 
documentary and field investigation of the 
site of Fort Atkinson (1820-27) near 
Omaha, the earliest American military 
establishment on the Missouri above the 
Kansas River, an investigation now well 
launched by the Nebraska State Historical 
Society (Kivett 1959); and that society 


now has plans for other comparable work. 


Similar investigations elsewhere have 

been proposed and provided for, such as 
that of development of the site of the 
great trading post of Fort Union (already 
a state park), one of the capitals of the 
trade from 1829 to 1860's; this has been 

initiated by the State of North Dakota, 
through its Historical Society. Plans 

have also been laid for the development - 
including reconstruction of original build- 
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ings - of Fort Abraham Lincoln (1872-91) 
near Mandan, North Dakota, wellremem- 
bered as the last command of General 
George A. Custer. This undertaking is 
unusual in the mid-West in being a ven- 
ture of a private corporation, by agree- 
ment with the State of North Dakota for 
the development of the site - the lands in 
question being contained within a state 
park. Elsewhere on that park are the 
sample reconstructions of military block- 
houses of Fort McKeen (a part of the 
larger post)and of aboriginal earthiodges 
at the site of the proto-historic "Slant 
Village" of Mandan affiliation, which have 
long drawn interested visitors. 

It is obvious from the foregoing that 
there is a rising interest in, and concern 
with, things historic as well as prehis- 
toric, in the Plains states; and the future 
holds promise of new and different de- 
velopments in the knowledge of these nor 
renewable resources - the remains of 
man's past in the New World - and in 
their further utilization for educational 
purposes. Public agencies and institu- 
tions and private citizens can take pride 
in the fact that the United States of 
America and the several states have long 
sponsored these and many other cultural 
efforts of various kinds, officially and as 
a public responsibility, having as their 
general purpose that in which the Smith- 
sonian Institution shares: "the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men". 
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Abstract 


Isolated surface finds of probable 
Archaic and Paleo-Indian sites have 
been made in western Iowa for the 
past decade. Recently 3 sites have 
been found in this area,along tribu- 
taries of the Missouri River, con- 
taining cultural material buried in 
sediments 13-17 feet below the mod- 
ern surface. One of these sites, the 
Simonsen, exposed on a loop of the 
Little Sioux River,is described. 

Bison bones were eroding below the 
top of an alluvial terrace. This 
profile is divided into 8 strati- 
graphic zones. Zones 1 and 2, were 
9 feet thick and composed of sterile 
loam, sand and gravels. Zone 3, 
contained several disintegrated bi- 
son bones, fine ash, burned earth, 
a fire pit with charred log frag- 
ments and a hearth containing a 
large canid but no artifacts. Zone 
h, 1-2 feet thick was composed of 
sterile interbedded gravels and sand. 
Zone 5, from a few inches to 2 feet 
thick contained small flecks of char- 
coal,and a fragment of 2 projectile 
point. Zone 6 was a very stilty 
sand interbedded with sand silts. 
Zone 7, 2-3 feet thick was the most 
profilic source of cultural material 
but considering the large area ex- 
posed, produced few artifacts. These 
were knives, flakes, 2 anvil stones 
and 3 points. Zone 8, a gravelly de- 
posit of unknown thickness, underlay 
the cultural deposits. 

A total of 7 bison skulls or par- 
tial skulls were collected in addi- 
tion to abundant remains of other 
parts of the skeletons, These re- 
mains were tentatively assigned to 


the extinct specie,Bison occidentalis. 


Measurements of the metapoidals of 
these specimens agreed in massive- 
ness with those from Scottsbluff and 
were smaller than specimen from the 
Brewster and Lipscomb sites which 
contained bison antiquus and Folsom 
artifacts. 
The 1559 collection from the Simon- 
sen site supports earlier observa- 
tions of affiliations with the Logan 
Creek Site of Nebraska and argues for 
assignment within the late Paleo- 
Indian to early Archaic horizon, 


THE SIMONSEN SITE: 
REPORT FOR THE SUMMER OF 1959 


W. D. Frankforter and George A. Agogino 


Isolated finds of probable Archaic and 
Paleo-Indian artifacts have been made in 
western Iowa for several decades. These 
discoveries have usually been surface 
finds, and the artifacts are in private col- 
lections for the most part. Recently 3 
sites containing chipped stone implements 
assignable to pre-ceramic groups have 
been discovered in this area. They are 
the Simonsen (13Ck61),Turin (13MN2),and 
Hill (13ML62) sites. All are located in 
western Iowa or eastern Nebraska on 
tributaries of the Missouri River and are 
contained within sediments buried from 
13 to 17 feet below the normal surface. 
(Frankforter and Agogino 1959: 482- 
491). See Fig. 4. 

The Simonsen site is located on the 
Merle Simonsen property, 1 1/4 quarter 
miles due west of the town of Quimby, 
Iowa. The Little Sioux River which exe- 
cutes a hairpin loop in the South 1/2, 
Northeast 1/4, Section 10, Township 90 
North, Range 41 West is one of the 
boundaries of this property. Along the 
northeast edge of this loop, bison bones 
erode from a zone 15 feet, 2 inches be- 
low the top of an alluvial terrace. 

Although the presence of bison bones 
was reported to the Sanford Museum in 
1955, the site was not available for ex- 
tensive investigation until late summer in 
1958 when the river level dropped - ex- 
posing the cultural and faunal horizon a 
few feet above water level. The Simon- 
sen site was worked cooperatively by W. 
D. Frankforter and George A. Agogino 
representing the Sanford Museum and the 
University Museum of the State Univer- 
sity of South Dakota,respectively. 

During the 1958 season the investigators 
uncovered side-notched points in direct 
association with extinct Bison occidenta- 
lis which were confined to a cultural 
stratum (radiocarbon) which was dated 
by charcoal at 8430+ 520 years B. P. 
Since published reports are available for 
the first season's excavation (Agogino 
and Frankforter, 1960, pp. 414-415), no 
further mention of the first year's work 
will be made at this time. 
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Excavation at the Simonsen Site was 
financed during the 1959 season by grants 
from the American Philosophical Society 
of Philadelphia and the Des Moines Re; is- 
ter and Tribune of Iowa. Work was becun 
during the first part of June when a drag- 
line was put into operation to remove ap- 
proximately 14 feet of overburden in an 
area 25 by 75 feet. In the northern part of 
the site the stripping was stopped at little 
more than 8 feet below the surface be- 
cause of cultural debris in the form of 
broken animal bone and fired earth which 
was encountered. To the south a single 
hearth was found in this same level; and 
after the hearth had been recorded and 
excavated, stripping was continued to 
within approximately 1 foot of the hori- 
zon in which cultural material had been 
recovered during the previous season. 

A grid of 10 foot squares was laid out; 
and several of these units were excavated 
toward the southern part of the site while 
to the north smaller units, 5 to 10 feet, 
were worked in order to permit strati- 
graphic correlations to proceed on a de- 
tailed basis. Six-inch walls were left 
between these smaller units to facilitate 
plotting of the various stratigraphic zones. 

Later work involved finishing several 
of the excavation units to the south and 
opening new units in that direction, com- 
pleting certain units to the north, record- 
ing the positions of bones exposed earlier 
and collecting these bones, and continuing 
the stratigraphic observations. The south- 
ern part of the site received more atten- 
tion since the bison bones were more 
concentrated there,and it was believed 


_ that cultural material might be found 


more abundantly. This proved to be 
correct. 

Although a pump and screen were set 
up at the edge of the river and all matrix 
from the cultural horizons was screened, 
only a few stone chips and tiny bone frag 
ments were recovered. 

Several unfortunate events occurred to 
retard progress at the site. A section of 
the back wall caved off requiring addi- 
tional time and effort to re-excavate the 
covered units. Heavy rains and flooding 
temporarily inundated a part of the site 
delaying operations. While some of the 
exposed bones were damaged in the pro- 
cess, it was found that after the several 
inches of deposited silt had dried, it 
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could be lifted off in pieces which separ- 


ated cleanly at the original excavation 
surface. 


Stratigraphy 


The sedimentary deposit in which the 
Simonsen site occurs is an alluvial fill 
forming a terrace which may be traced 
throughout much of the Little Sioux River 
Valley. Its surface stands approximately 
18 feet above normal water level near the 
sides of the valley but is slightly lower 
toward the center. During dry periods, 
the water level may drop at least 2 feet 
below normal. 

Stratigraphic work, begun in 1958, had 
established 8 zones or stratigraphic units 
which were recognized and correlated 
throughout the site during 1959. These 
zones were numbered consecutively from 
top to bottom. Zones 3, 5, and 7 con- 
tained cultural material. 

Zone 1 consists of about 8 feet of black 
silty loam becoming sandy toward the 
base. Zone 2, about 6 inches to 1 foot 
thick, is a silty sand and gravel. Both 
one and two are devoid of any cultural 
material. 

Zone 4 is from 1 to 2 feet thick. It 
is a sterile zone of interbedded, very 
sandy to gravelly silts, clays, and 
gravels. 

Zone 5 varies from a few inches to 2 
feet in thickness and is composed of 
a slightly sandy silt. Considerable finely 
disseminated charcoal was noted in this 
zone and at the north end, a partial pro- 
jectile point was recovered from it. 

Zone 6 is a very silty sand and gravel 
interbedded with sandy silts and contain- 
ing no evidence of cultural material al- 
though bison skulls and larger bones oc- 
casionally project into it fromthe under- 
lying zone 7. 

Zone 7 is a silty clay, 2 to 3 feet 
thick, dark gray with some mottling of 
light brownish gray when dry. It is ex- 
tremely stickly when wet and hard when 
dry. The upper 6 inches contain cultural 
material and large amounts of bison bone. 
Most of the cultural material occurs on a 
horizon equivalent to the lower edges of 
the bones and, without doubt, represents 
the original land surface at the time the 
kill was made. The artifacts found dur- 
ing 1958 were from this zone which also 
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produced 1 complete and 2 partial points 
during 1959. Additional finds in this zone 
included knives, many small chips of 
stone, and 2 large rocks which may have 
been "anvils" for breaking bones. 

Zone 8 is a gravel deposit of unknown 
thickness and was encountered at each 
point tested in the site. There was no 
evidence of cultural material. 

The sandy and gravelly units, zones 2, 
4, 6, and 8, are believed to represent 
erosional breaks requiring strong cur- 
rents of water to transport these coarse 
sediments. Zones 3, 5, and 7, the silty 
to clayey units containing cultural ma- 
terial, are believed to represent periods 
of relative surface stability. These fine 
sediments were deposited adjacent to the 
stream, probably as the result of flood- 
ing, and afforded suitable conditions for 
soil formation and human occupation. 

All the stratigraphic zones dip toward 
the south and, in general, thicken in that 
direction. The surface of Zone7 rises 
more abruptly in this direction than do 
the overlying zones and at the north 
edge of the excavation the zones become 
less easily separated. 


Cultural Material 


The only points recovered during 1958 
were from Zone 7. These are described 
as medium-sized, side-notched, elongated 
triangular points with slightly flaring 
sides. Only one specimen possesses a 
complete base. The latter is concave 
with rounded ears which are almost equal 
in width to the widest part of the point, ie. 
the shoulder, which is directly ahead of 
the notches. The notches and base are 
ground, Both points are thin. (Frank- 
forter and Agogino 1959). Fig. 5, p.70. 

The cultural material recovered in 1959 
is described by zone, as follows: 

Zone 3, the highest evidence of human 
occupation at the Simonsen site, pro- 
duced no artifacts; and although several 
bison bones were found, their incomplete 
condition rendered them useless for more 
than generic identification. A large area 
of finely disseminated ash and burned 
earth was found in this zone as well as 
what appeared to be a fire pit containing 
Several charred log fragments 4 to 6 
inches long and 2 to 3 inches in diameter. 
A hearth in this level at the south end of 


the site contained a large canid ramus, 
possibly wolf, which is not yet identified. 

Zone 5 contained small flecks of char- 
coal in various parts of the site but only 
one artifact was recovered. This was a 
partial point found at the north edge of 
the excavation. Although incomplete, 
this specimen agrees in features present 
with the 1958 points. 

Zone 7 continued to be the most prolific 
horizon; but despite the relatively large 
area excavated, it produced few artifacts. 
Although knives, flakes, and the 2 an- 
vil stones mentioned were found, it was 
not until late in the season that the pro- 
jectile points were recovered. These 
points, found by Brewster and Frank- 
forter, show variations on the basic pat- 
tern, both in size and basal treatment; 
and they agree with the points found earli- 
er in. such characteristics as general 
outline, thinness, side-notching, and 
grinding of base and notches. 

The smallest point lacks part of the tip 
and would have been approximately 35 mm. 
wide at the shoulders. It possesses round- 
ed, ground ears as well as side notches, 
and a very smoothly ground concave base. 
The material is a fine yellowish-gray 
quartzite, with pink streaks. A second 
point, represented only bya basal frag- 
ment, has sharp rather than rounded ears 
and is a mottled pinkish-gray quartzite. 
The third, a complete point, is similar in 
all characteristics to the points found in 
1958 except that the base is straight. Base 
and notches are ground; and the material 
is mottled yellow and pink quartzite. 

Several knives were recovered in this 
zone; and although they vary considerably 
in shape and material, they appear to 
agree in one respect - the presence of a 
flat or beveled "back'' opposite the cut- 
ting edge. This surface could well have 
afforded space for the index finger to 
exert pressure. 

The other artifacts of interest in this 
zone were 2 large rocks, one approxi- 
mately 10 x 10 x 20 inches; the other about 
half that size. The larger is too large to 
have been lifted easily and, to judge from 
the adjacent shattered bone, it may well 
have served as an "anvil" on which bone 
was broken to obtain marrow. Other 
smaller stones,3 to 5 inches in diameter, 
found in this zone may have been similar- 
ly utilized. 
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Small chips and flakes of various kinds 
of stone, including the quartzites from 
which the knives were fashioned, were 
recovered both in situ and by screening. 
No ground stone or bone implements were 
found, 


Paleontology 


1958 was marked by the recovery of a 
bison skull sufficiently complete to per- 
mit a tentative conclusion that the bison 
killed at the Simonsen site was not the 
modern Bison bison but, in all probabili- 
ty Bison occidentalis. The identification 
of the bison from this site, made prior 
to the receipt of the radiocarbon date, 
gave an early suggestion that the site was 
of reasonable antiquity. The 1959 collec- 
tion substantiated this earlier conclusion. 

A few comments about the method of 
collecting the bones during the 1959 sea- 
son may be of interest. As mentioned, 
the bones were so abundant at the south 
end of the site that a system was devised 
to make recording of their positions sim- 
pler and more graphic. A square wooden 
framework measuring 5 feet on the inside 
was constructed of 1x2 inch lumber. 
Heavy cord stretched horizontally and 
vertically at 1 foot intervals formed a 
grid. This frame was placed directly 
over each quarter section of the 10 foot 
squares;and with this guide, the positions 
of the bones, artifacts, and other features 
were sketched on graph paper. Each bone 
received a number which was recorded 
together with the square designation and 
its vertical position. The depth of each 
end of some of the longer bones was re- 
corded to demonstrate the angle of the 
original surface on which they rested. 

Several series of articulated vertebrae 
were found as well as articulated feet, 
including metapoidals, phalanges, and 
sesamoids. One series of vertebrae in- 
cluded the sacrum and pelvis, others, the 
thoracic or cervical units. The thoracic 
series sometimes included articulated to 
slightly disturbed ribs, occasionally 
broken a few inches from their heads.The 
cervicals often included the atlas but 
these series were separated from the 
skulls which, in some instances, were 
found nearby. 

A total of 7 skulls or partial skulls 
were collected. All were in poor condi- 


tion, the horn cores being eroded in most 
cases and lacking tips. In at least one 
case the horn cores appeared to have 
been severed, All of the skulls were split 
longitudinally through the palate area, 6 
being found palate side up. The possibil- 
ity that these may have been split open by 
humans has been considered. Detailed 
stratigraphic examination suggested that 
the skulls must have been subjected to 
considerable weathering and decomposi- 
tion before being completely covered. 

The skulls were collected in plaster 
jackets and, to date, it has been possible 
to process but one of these in the labora- 
tory. Judging by tooth wear as described 
by Skinner and Kaisen (1947: 143-6), this 
specimen, a male, would have been fully 
mature. The tip to tip distance between 
the horn cores was 815 mm. - larger than 
the maximum given for either Bison bison 
or B. anthabascae, and well above the aver~ 
age (747) for B. occidentalis. This measure- 
ment agrees with the skull from the 1958 
collection. 

Measurements have been made on the 
metacarpi and metatarsi;and although the 
data are not yet completely analyzed, these 
elements may be useful in helping to deter- 
mine specific differences. Skinner and 
Kaisen (1947: 135) have concluded that it is 
impossible to make separations on this 
basis. In the case of the Akaskan collec- 
tion used by Skinner and Kaisen meta- 
poidals from several species and, no 
doubt, from several geologic horizons 
were mixed. However, by using individ- 
ual populations as represented by col- 
lections from specific sites, it may be 
possible to demonstrate a mean size dif- 
ference betwéen modern and fossil bison 
and probably between certain groups of ex- 
tinct bison, as well. (Shultz and Frank- 
forter 1951: 123). 

Further investigation undertaken by the 
senior author in connection with the col- 
lection from the Simonsen site suggests 
that the Simonsen site bison metapoidals 
agree closely in size and relative mas- 
siveness with the Scottsbluff Quarry speci- 
mens which also belonged to the species, 
Bison occidentalis. Recent studies made 
of B. occidentalis metapoidals from the 
Brewster site of the Folsom horizon in 
eastern Wyoming (Agogino and Frankforter 
1959) indicate their similarity to the meta- 
poidals from the Lipscomb Bison Quarry 
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1959: 122-3) 
which also contained B, antiquus and Fol- 


(Schultz and Frankforter 


som artifacts. Boththe Brewster and 
Lipscomb site metapoidals have a greater 
mean length than those from the Simonsen 
and Scottsbluff sites. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The Simonsen site is a bisorrkill station 
in northwesternlIowa located in a terrace- 
fill along the Little Sioux River, a per- 
manent stream present since midPleisto- 
cene times. The edge of the valley adja- 
cent to the site suggests the presence of 
an abrupt bank over which the bison may 
have been driven. Determination of the 
precise configuration of this older deposit 
at the time of the occupation of the site 
has yet to be investigated by means of 
coring. 

The area in which the actual killing and 
butchering took place was apparently a 
low flood-plain surface, possibly near the 
stream. A contemporary counterpart of 
this physiographic feature may be seen 
directly upstream and adjacent to the site 
where stream flooding deposits periodic 
increments of silt ona lowterrace. At 
the southern part of the site the main cul- 
tural horizon, Zone 7, sloped gently up- 
ward the side of the valley in a north to 
northwesterly direction. 

The bison skeletal material became 
more heavily concentrated down the slope 
where a greater number of articulated 
parts occurred. Apparently, the butcher- 
ing technique consisted of separating 
vertebral columns so that a series of cer- 
vical, thoracic, or lumbar vertebrae re- 
mained articulated; and often the ribs 
were broken so as to leave the heads 
articulated with the vertebrae. Long bones 
were usually separated and broken, pro- 
bably to obtain marrow. Feet were com- 
monly articulated, although settling and 
weathering had often caused phalanges to 
be slightly out of place. Skulls were 
generally in poor condition, possibly due 
to fracturing at the time of butchering 
and also due to weathering before being 
covered by soil deposition. There were no 
mandibles articulated with skulls. Since 
the area was littered with broken bones 
of all kinds, many very small bone frag- 
ments were recorded. Except for those 
of small amphibians and rodents, the only 


animal remains found inHorizon 7 were 
bison. Several instances of burned bone 
occurred, 

The bison found at the site is identified 
as Bison occidentalis. This is believed 
to be the only such concentration of this 
species in association with cultural re- 
mains so far reported for the upper mid- 
western region. 

The artifacts recovered at the Simonsen 
site represent a relatively small inven- 
tory. During the 1959 season, 4 points 
and partial points, several knives, 2 
"anvil" stones, and numerous chips were 
found. The points may be said to fall with- 
in the general pattern of those discovered 
at this site in 1958 with certain variations 
in size and basal treatment. 

The 1959 collection supports the obser- 
vations expressed earlier (Frankforter 
and Agogino 1959: 414-15) with regard to 
an affiliation with the Logan Creek site 
(Kivett 1959:43-4) of Nebraska. Present 
evidence points toward the recognition of 
the Simonsen site as lying within the late 
Paleo-Indian to Early Archaic cultural | 
horizon. 
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Sanford Museum 
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Fig. 4. Location of Simonsen and adjacent sites. 


Fig. 5. Projectile points. (1-5) Hill site. (6-11) Simonsen site. (12) Turin site (cast). 
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THE BOUNDARY MOUND GROUP (32SI-1): AN EASTERN WOODLAND COMPLEX IN 


NORTH DAKOTA 


W. Raymond Wood 


Abstract 


Fr This site represents the first sys- 


tematic investigation of a mound on 
the Missouri River in North Dakota. 
The mound group censists of 3 mounds + 
on the North Dakota - South Dakota 
state line several miles southeast of 
Ft. Yates, South Dakota. The mounds 
are from 1-3 feet high and about 80! 
in diameter. The reports covers the 
investigation of one of the mounds 
which had been partially removed by a 
railroad cut. Three excavations were 
carried out (1) along the edge of the 
railroad cut,(2) thru the center of 
the mound, and (3) an exploratory test 
pit east of the north end of center 
cut. 

In the center of the mound was found 
the remains of a log covered tomb 10 
x 12 feet containing 5 burials and a 
mumber of artifacts. 

The Boundary Mound group suggests 
the presence of a Woodland group ex- 
tending from eastern North Dakota to 
the Missouri River.This complex, tena- 
tively cross-dated at about 1000 A.D., 
is present but rare along the Miss- 
ouri in South Dakota. 


A mound group on the west bank of the 
Missouri River in Sioux County, North 
Dakota, was investigated by a party from 
the State Historical Society of North Da- 
kota in the summer of 1956. The site was 
located during the process of excavation 
at the nearby Demery Village site, and a 
salvage party under the direction of the 
writer worked at one of the mounds at the 
end of the field season. The work at this 
mound represents the first systematic in- 
vestigation of a burial mound on the Mis- 
souri River within the state of North Da- 
kota. The mound group is in the upper 
reaches of the Oahe Reservoir, and will 
be inundated when that reservoir is at full 
pool level, 

This site consists of a group of 4 burial 
mounds on the first high terrace of the 
Missouri River. The legal cescription of 
the locality is the SE 1/4 SE 1/4 of Section 
35, T129N, R79W, Sioux County, North 
Dakota. The Demery site 2$CO-1, is on 
the same terrace, the sites bein: sepa- 


rated by John Grass Creek. The terrace 
north of John Grass Creek was reported 
by Will and Hecker (1944: 88) as the lo- 
cation of a probable Arikara site with 
Arikara sherds, flakes, and artifacts oc- 
curring on the surface. They noted no 
house depressions, At the time the site 
was investigated in 1956,the only aborigi- 
nal remains consisted of the 4 burial 
mounds; neither house depressions nor 
surface detritus were visible.The mounds 
were circular, hemispherical rises in the 
ground surface, 1 to 3 feet in height and 
about 80 feet in diameter. 

The terrace on which the mounds were 
situated is a level field with an abandoned 
railroad cut along its southedge. This 
railroad cut intercepted the south edge of 
one of the mounds, removing about 1/4 of 
the mound fill. The other 3 mounds were 
to the north and to the northeast of the. 
first mound. The railroad cut clearly re- 
vealed the composition and structure of 
this mound (Fig.6). The several distinct 
soil zones in the cross section gave clues 
to the process of building the structure. 

Soil A, the mound fill, consisted of a 
compact, grey-buff crumbly clay derived 
from Pierre shale and differed in compo- 
sition from the rest of the soil exposed in 
the cross section. This fill was mantled 
by a layer of humus-laden sod less than 
1/2 inch thick. The mound fill attained a 
maximum depth of about 2 feet. Soil =, 
a thin sterile level of light buff, _ sandy 
loam, immediately underlay the mound 
fill. Soil C is the sterile clay subsoil. 
Soil D, a thin level of dark black, loamy 
clay, occurred at the mound edzes, but 
it was absent under the mound fill proper. 
It is possible that this was a soil zone 
which had been removed before the mound 
was built. The extreme drying of the 
soil at the tine the mound was investizatec 
prevented clean, sharp profiles. 

We may infer the construction of the 
mound in the following sequence. The 
sod was probably removed from the 
mound floor and a pit dug in the cm ter of 
the cleared area. Dirt from this nole 
was thrown uv around the edges of the pit 
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Fig. 6. Mound 1, Boundary Mound Group, 32SI-1 


and was visible in the cross section (Fig. 
6). The pit was about 10 feet long north 
and south, and 2 feet deep, with a broad 
U-shaped cross section. The width was 
not determined, but it extended at least 
1 foot beyond the edges of the excavation. 
Five burials and some grave goods had 
been placed in this tomb and covered with 
logs. These timbers, as much as 6 inches 
in diameter, were placed over the pit in 
a north and south line and spaced closely 
enough to provide a solid ceiling over the 
burials. 

Arriving at the site, the excavators 
profiled the edge of the mound exposed 
by the railroad cut. In the process, 2 
grit-tempered, cord-roughened sherds 
were recovered in the fill at a depth of 1 
foot. These were the only sherds re- 
covered from the mound, and were pro- 
bably accidentally included with the earth 
when the mound was being built. Several 
bison bones including rib fragments, 


metapoidal fragments, an atlas, phalanges, 
and unidentifiable fragments were also 
in the mound fill. Most of these bones 
were at the contact line between the mound 
fill and the mound floor at a depth of about 
1 foot. A nearly complete but badly de- 
teriorated bison skull was on the mound 
floor east of the burial pit on the edge of 
the yellow clay "back-dirt" ridge around 
the tomb. Quantities of fragmented bison 
bone were also present along the top of 
this clay ridge. 

Excavation 1 was the sharpened mound 
profile along the railroad cut. Exca- 
vation 2 was a trench through the center 
of the mound which revealed the burial 
pit. Excavation 3, east of the north end 
of Excavation 2, was a test pit which ex- 
plored the source of bone fragments 
found in the back-dirt of a gopher hole. 
The pit yielded a single unmodified bison 
scapula, 
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Fig. 7. Artifacts from Mound 1, Boundary Mound Group, 32SI-1, North Dakota. (A) quart- 
zite projectile point fragment,(B) chalcedony blade or knife,(C-H) projectile point 
fragments, (I) flake end-scraper,(J) perforated black bear tooth,(K) chipped grooved 
stone pendant,(L) atlatl hook {?) of white chalky stone. 
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Features 


Five burials were observed in the bur- 


/ial pit and a number of artifacts were re- 
' covered. The logs which had been placed 


over the tomb were badly deteriorated. 

They had collapsed into the formerly hol- 
low tomb,and the burials were under this 

collapsed ceiling. Much of the wood was 

suitable for treering dating, and all large 
pieces were saved. The pit fill consisted 
of mound fill which had fallen into the pit 

when the ceiling collapsed. 

Burial 1 comprised a fragmented cra- 
nium and a few bone fragments underly- 
ing some timbers in the southwest pari 
of the pit. Immediately to the west of the 
skull was a bundle of long bones set on 
the pit floor with the top of the bundle 
resting against the pit wall. The timbers 
over the cranium were lying horizontally 
along the pit edges having been embedded 
in the ridge of aboriginal "back-dirt". 
There were no artifacts in direct asso- 
ciation with this individual. 

The right mastoid and adjoining bones 
were stained with red ocher. The brow 
ridges on the skull were small, the or- 
bits full, and the mastoids large. The 
brow ridges and the orbits suggest that 
the individual was a male. Attrition of 
the teeth crowns was pronounced, in some 
cases exposing the pulp cavity. 

Burial 2 consisted of a bundle burial in 
the south part of the tomb. The long bones 
were bundled together and placed on the 
pit floor with their tops resting against 
the pit wall. There were skull fragments 
above the bundle and other bones on the 
pit floor. A concentration of red ocher 
was found on the pit floor and under the 
bones. Mingled with the ocher in an area 
about 6 inches in diameter were the fol- 
lowing items: a chipped stone; grooved 
pendant (Fig. 7, K); the butt of a deer 
antler (Fig. 8, D); a deer metapoidal 
fragment (Fig. 8, C); a large piece of 
graywacke, possibly a whetstone (Fig. 8, 
E); 2 end scrapers (Fig.7,1); 8 projectile 
point fragments (Fig. 7, C-H); 2 blade 
fragments; 3 unmodified flakes; 2 flakes 
with use retouch; and 9 flake scrapers 
and flake knives. To judge from their 
immediste proximity, these items had 
been buried in an ocher-filled pouch with 
the bundle burial. 


Fig. 8. Artifacts from Boundary 
Mound Group, 32SI-1 


The skeletal remains were in poor con- 
dition and there were no measurable 
bones. The teeth were only slightly worn, 
suggesting that the individual was a 
young adult. None of the bones were 
stained with color or modified in any 
other manner. A large bison cheek tooth 
was found with the bones. 

Burial 3 was identified from scattered 
bone fragments protruding from the west 
wall of Excavation 2, and all of the bones 
were removed from the excavation wall. 
There were no cranial parts observed and 
no artifacts in direct association. 

Burial 4 in the east side of the burial pit 
consisted of fragments of the skull, long 
bones, and other bones - most of them too 
fragile to preserve. A blade tip of Knife 
River chalcedony was resting on the upper 
surfaces of the timbers which overlay the 
bones (Fig. 7, B). It apparently fell into 
the pit together with the logs and is not a 
direct burial association. 

Burial 5 was identified from a cranium 
and a few pieces of scattered human bone 
near the center of the burial pit. No arti- 
facts were found in direct association. 
The back of the skull was stained with red 
ocher. The light attrition of the teeth 
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crowns suggests that the individual was a 
young adult. 

Miscellaneous. There were numerous 
bone fragments in the burial pit not di- 
rectly associated with the 5 burials. The 
original position of these bones had prob- 
ably been disturbed by rodents. 

A few artifacts in the burial pit and the 
mound fill were not associated with the 
burials. These included an atlatl] hook (?) 
of a soft, white, chalky, stone from the 
floor of the burial pit north of Burial 5, 
and east of Burial 3 (Fig. 7, L);the base 
of a large quartzite projectile point from 
the first 6 inch level of Excavation 2 (Fig. 
7, A); and the tip of a knife or blade of 
Knife River chalcedony from above Burial 
4 (Fig. 7, B). One rim and one body 
sherd were in the mound fill itself some 
distance from the burial pit (Fig. 6; Fig. 
8, A-B). 


Artifacts 
POTTERY 


Two sherds were recovered from the 
profile of Excavation 1. One of these is 
a rim 6 mm, thick, with a round lip and 
a slightly out-curving rim. Hardness is 
3.5 to 4.0. The temper consists of par- 
ticles of sand as much as 2 mm. in di- 
ameter. The lower rim is horizontally 
cord-impressed while the outer lip is 
lightly impressed with oblique single cord 
marks. The lip itself is rough and may 
have been impressed with some tool but 
the marks are indistinct. Two horizontal 
cord impressions are on the inner lip. 
The interior is impressed with vertical 
cord impressions. The twist of the cord 
results in a "Z" impression. (Fig. 8, 
A). Both surfaces are light brown; the 
core is gray and laminated. 

The body sherd is 6 to 9 mm. thick, and 
is tempered with coarse, angular grains 
of sand up to 2 mm. indiameter. MHard- 
ness is 3.5 to 4.0. The exterior surface 
is randomly impressed with a cord- 
wrapped paddle, leaving "S'" impressions. 
The smooth interior is coated with char- 
red organic matter, parallel striations 
being visible through this crust. It is 
dark brown on the exterior, with a black 
core and interior. 


CHIPPED STONE 


With several exceptions, as noted, all 
chipped stone artifacts are made from 
Knife River chalcedony, a light to dark 
honey-brown chalcedony from quarries 
along the Knife River in North Dakota. 

Projectile points (8 specimens). Two 
of the points from the Burial 2 cache are 
corner-notched, with randomly detached 
flakes and basal thinning. Their convex 
or concave bases are ground or dulled. 
The extent of the grinding is indicated in 
Fig. 7 by the dots at the edges of the im- 
plements. Dimensions are 50 mm. (esti- 
mated) x 30 mm. x 7 mm. for the larger 
specimen (Fig. 7, E), and 36 mm. (esti- 
mated) x 19 mm. x 4 mm. for the smaller 
one (Fig. 7, G). 

One large, corner-notched point has a 
slightly expanding, nearly square base 
(Fig. 7, A) and prominent barbs. The 
notches and the base are ground smooth. 
The blade is bifacially flaked and prob- 
ably was originally about 50 mm. long;it 
is 30 mm. wide at the shoulders and 7 
mm, thick. The material is a mottled 
gray quartzite. It was found in Excava- 
tion 2 at a depth of about 6 inches. 

Two point fragments are side-notched, 
with straight or concave bases. The 
notches are deep and U-shaped on one 
specimen (Fig. 7, H). Flake scars occur 
randomly on both faces; the base has not 
been ground. The original length prob- 
ably exceeded 50 mm.; it is 26 mm. wide 
and 5mm, thick. The second specimen 
(Fig. 7, F) is also randomly flaked on 
both faces and has not been ground. The 
original length was probably in excess of 
50 mm.; it is 28 mm. wide and 6 mm. 
thick, 

One point from the Burial 2 cache (Fig. 
7, D) is broken through 2 side or corner 
notches; the tip is lacking. It is 23 mm. 
wide and 5 mm. thick, and was probably 
originally about 50 mm. long. It is made 
from a dark maroon chert. 

A small point with a convex base and 
convex sides has a blunt tip (Fig. 7, C). 
It is 28 mm. x 19mm. x5mm., and 
is also from the Burial 2 cache. One 
point midsection, lacking the tip and any 
suggestion of notches is 21 mm. wide 
x 5 mm, thick, Made from gray chert, it 
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was also found in the Burial 2 cache. 

End scrapers (2 specimens). Both of 
these implements are made from thin 
flakes with the working end opposite the 
bulb of percussion. They are plano-con- 
vex in longitudinal section and irregular 
in cross section. Dimensions are 29 mm. 
x 21mm. x 7mm. for the illustrated 
specimen (Fig. 7, I). The working end 
on this scraper is skewed with respect to 
its long axis. The second implement 
measures 34 mm. x 19 mm. x 7 mm. 
Both are from the Burial 2 cache. 

Pendant (1 specimen). This is an elon- 
gated, bifacially flaked object, measur- 
ing 74mm. x 23 mm. x11 mm, It has 
2 notches flaked into the blade edges at 
the mid-point. These notches are ground 
smooth, and the edges are dulled except 
for one pointed end. This specimen was 
found in the Burial 2 cache (Fig. 7, K). 

Blades (3 specimens). The tip of a bi- 
facially flaked blade was found in the bur- 
ial pit above Burial 4. Large flake scars 
are prominent on both faces. The tip is 
blunt. Maximum width, 31 mm.; thick- 
ness, 8 mm. (Fig. 7, B). Two blade 
fragments were in the Burial 2 cache. 
One of these is a midsection 32 mm. wide 
and 11 mm. thick, with large flake scars 
on both sides. The other specimen is an 
end fragment of gray chert. The end is 
rounded and the sides bear large flake 
scars. Length is 42 mm.; width 32 mm. 
and thickness 12 mm. 

Flakes (16 specimens). There were 2 
unmodified flakes in the mound fill and 3 
in the Burial 2 cache. Two flakes in the 
Burial 2 cache have minute flakes de- 
tached from 1 or 2 edges, probably be- 
cause of use as knives or scrapers. 

Nine flakes from the Burial 2 cache are 
classed as flake knives and flake scrapers. 
Each of these implements has a purposely 
flaked edge along one or more sides. 
Three flakes or Knife River chalcedony 
and 3 flakes of gray chert are unifacially 
flaked and may be termed flake scrapers. 
Two flakes of Knife River chalcedony and 
1 of gray chert are bifacially flaked and 
can be termed flake knives. The unmodi- 
fied flakes, retouched flakes, and flake 
knives and scrapers are generally small, 
averaging about 15 mm. wide and 20 mm. 
long. 


GROUND STONE 


Atlatl hook (?) @ specimen). An object 
made froma soft, white, chalky stone 
resembles an atlatl hook (Fig. 7, L). The 
softness of the stone, however, might 
have prohibited the use of the item as a 
functional object of this character. When 
it was removed from the soil, it was about 
as hard as talc; but it is possible that 
chemical weathering had softened it dur- 
ing itsinterment. It is square in cross 
section with rounded corners. There is 
a protrusion on one side of the smaller 
end, One end may be broken. It is 58 mm. 
long, with a maximum diameter of 18 mm. 
and a minimum diameter of 9mm. It 
was recovered from the floor of the bur- 
ial pit. 

Whetstone (?) (1 specimen). A large, 
flat, smooth piece of graywacke from the 
Burial 2 cache is coated with red ocher. _ 
One side is convex; the other, rather flat; 
both are smoothed and pecked. One end 
has been used as a hammer, resulting in 
the flattening of that end; the other end is 
convex (Fig. 8, E). Dimensions are: 
length 134 mm., width 61 mm., and thick- 
ness 25 mm, 


ANIMAL BONE 


Several animal bones were found in the 
Burial 2 cache. These include 3 black 
bear teeth, one of them modified by a 
conical hole penetrating the enamel to the 
pulp cavity, and by an adjoining smaller 
hole (Fig. 7, J). A careful search re- 
vealed no "sets'' for these holes. In the 
Burial 2 cache was part of a deer meta- 
poid and the butt end of a deer antler - 
neither one of which is complete (Fig. 8, 
C-D). A bison cheek tooth was found with 
the bones of Burial 2, and part of a deer 
metapoid was in the pit fill. 


DISCUSSION 


The 4 burial mounds straddling the 
North and South Dakota boundary were 
situated on the first high terrace of the 
Missouri River. The structure of Mound 
1 was clearly defined. The mound base 
probably had been cleared of sod anda 
burial pit dug in the mound center. The 
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burial pit was covered with large tim- 
bers, and then a mound 2 feet high and 
about 80 feet in diameter was erected. 
At least 2 bundle burials and the frag- 
mented remains of at least 3 other indi- 
viduals had been placed in this pit. A few 
artifacts were in the pit fill, but only 
Burial 2 had clearly associated artifacts. 
Two of the skulls had been in contact with 
or painted with, red ocher. 

The grave goods with Burial 2 were ap- 
parently placed under the bones in a con- 
tainer filled with red ocher. All of the 
projectile points in this cache were bro- 
ken. Perhaps they were "killed" to ac- 
company the individual. 

Most of the artifacts recovered were in 
the burial pit, but some extraneous debris 
or village detritus seems to have been de- 
posited in the mound fill, perhaps acci- 
dently. The base of a corner-notched 
point and 2 cordroughened, grittempered 
sherds were found in the mound fill. Their 

¢ association with the remainder of the ex- 
cavated material is questionable; it is 
possible that they derive from another or 
from an earlier local complex. 

The mound is probably more closely re- 
lated to the Baldhill Mounds on the Shey- 
enne River in eastern North Dakota and to 
the Porcupine Component at site 32SI-6,a 
few miles upstream from the Boundary 
Mound Group. 

Judging from the details of mound con- 
struction and the artifacts, the Baldhill 
Mounds in eastern North Dakota (Hewes 
1949; 322-328)probably belong to much the 
same complex as that represented at the 
Boundary Mound Group. The mound details 
described for Boundary Mound 1 are dupli- 
cated in the Baldhill Mounds, and compari- 
son here would be repetitious. The simi- 
larity implies participation in a common 
tradition. While there is no pottery in the 
Baldhill Mounds, other traits are dupli- 
cated in the sample from Boundary Mound 
1. These traits include shallow side- 
notched projectile points, end scrapers, 
and the application of red ocher to bones 
in the burial pit. 

A possible camp site of the people who 
built the Boundary Mound Group was ex- 
cavated by a State Historical Society 
field party under the direction of Daniel 
J.Scheans in 1957(Scheans 1957; 28-55, 

76-81; Plates 11-13). This camp was ex- 
cavated at 32SI-6, 41/2 miles north of 


the town of Fort Yates, North Dakota, and 
it was designated as the Porcupine Com- 
ponent by the excavator. A small sample 
of grit-tempered, cord-roughened pottery 
included horizontally or vertically cord- 
roughened surfaces. The rim of the sherd 
from Mound 1 is similar in some respects 
to some of the rims from the Porcupine 
Component. The oblique cord-impressed 
lines on the lip of the rim from the mound 
lacking at 32SI-6, may be analogous to the 
incised lips reported by Scheans from that 
site. Included in the non-ceramic items 
from 32SI-6 which are lacking in Mound 1 
are a full-grooved maul, a bone spatula, 
and scapula hoe (?) fragments. However, 
the projectile points from the Porcupine 
Component may profitably be compared 
with the Boundary Mound sample. 

One of the projectile points from the 
Porcupine Componant (Scheans 1957: 
Plate 13, A) is similar to one of the large 
points in the Burial 2 cache (Fig. 2, E). 
Four other points from 32SI-6 (Scheans, 
1957: Plate 13, B-E) compare with a 
small notched point from Mound 1 (Fig. 2, 
G). The base of a side-notched point 
from the Porcupine Component is unlike 
anything from the mound. The obsidian 
graver and the drills from 32SI-6 are 
likewise absent in the mound sample, The 
samples from the Porcupine Component 
and from Boundary Mound 1 are not di- 
rectly comparable, since the remains 
from the former are from a camp site 
and those from the latter(32SI-1) are from 
a burial mound. The mound materials 
cannot be as representative of the com- 
plex as the random sample derived from 
camp detritus. The gross similarities, 
however, suggest that both sites may re- 
late to a complex in the area which is dis- 
tinct from the local village complexes. 

These summary comparisons indicate 
the presence of a mound-building group in 
North Dakota, the distribution of which 
extends from eastern North Dakota to the 
Missouri River. These groups were large 
enough to build rather large mortuary 
mound groups and, while their camp sites 
have yet to be postively identified, at 
least 1 site, the Porcupine Component, 
has been tested. 

The other 3 mounds of the Foundary 
Mound Group were subsequently excava- 
ted in July of 1960 by a Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, River Easin Surveys field party 
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under Robert W. Neuman. Neuman's 
larger sample and increased artifact in- 
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ventory will permit more detailed com- 
parisons and more specific conclusions 
than have been possible with the data 
from the single mound here reported. For 
this reason there is no heading here en- 
titled "Conclusions". The taxonomy and 
chronological position of the Boundary 
Mound Group must await further analysis 
and corroboration from tree-ring and 
Carbon 14 data. 
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A FRAUDULENT PETROGLYPH FROM 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK, MONTANA 


Abstract 


A petroglyph was discovered in Gla- 
cier National Park in 1957. Since its 
authenticity was questioned, Mr. Lee 
A. Parsons and Mr. Thomas F. Kehoe 
investigated thoroughly, and it is 
the consensus of opinion that the un- 
usual petroglyph is not Indian. 


In the summer of 1957, while hiking along 
the popular trail from Many Glacier Hotel to 
Grinnell Glacier, in Glacier National Park, 
Montana, Mr. Lee A. Parsons, a student of 
anthropology then employed as a seasonal 

park ranger, was shown a petroglyph carved 
on a slab of red argillite beside the trail, 


hikers annually; yet the angle of the slab and 

the numerous mudcracks in the argillite make 
the figure difficult to see, and apparently few 
have noticed it. 

Realizing the unusual nature of the design, 
Mr. Parsons enquired among the Park per- 
sonnel regarding the origin of the petroglyph, 
but no one knew its history. Consequently, he 
brought it to my attention, requesting my aid 
in tracking down the maker, aboriginal or 
white. 

Preliminary scanning of ethnographies and 
works on art demonstrated that while the ele- 
ments of the design were vaguely familier, as 
a whole it could not be assigned to any Indian 
group or prehistoric petroglyphic style or 
dismissed as obviously modern. A well- 
known authority on primitive art expressed 


the opinion that the figure was probably abo- 


(Fig. 9). Lines incised to a depth of approxi- 
mately 1/8 inch, forming a groove 1/2 inch 
wide, depicted a "thunderbird" and accompa- 
nying "cloud" measuring 7.5 by 8.2 feet, thus 
taking up most of the table-like slab. The 
rock, near a cascading stream about one mile 
from the glacier, is seen by hundreds of 
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Lone Foot 


Fig. 9 - A fraudulant petroglyph from Glacier National Park, Mont. 


riginal, perhaps Northwest Coast (carved by 
a trader or war fugitive). Therefore, it was 
thought best to submit reproductions of the 
carving to a number of students of Northwest 
and Plains art, meanwhile obtaining the opin- 
ions of Blackfoot and visiting Indians, and 
corresponding with former Park employees. 
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The results of this enquiry were interesting; 
all of the Indians consulted disclaimed any 
connection of their tribe with the representa- 
tion while the anthropologists, maintaining a 
delicate balance between an open mind and 
scientific caution, were neatly divided, half 
attributing it to an Indian group outside their 


‘) own area of research and half suggesting that 
‘1 it was most likely a fraud. (To the credit of the 


profession, none unequivocally believed it to 
be Indian.) Finally, however, in questioning 
Mr. Elmer Fladmark, until 1956 Chief Park 
Ranger at Glacier Park, Mr. Parsons obtained 
the information that most probably the figures 
had been carved by an artist who frequented 
the Park in the early 1930's and was fond of 
decorating the soft boulders with pseudo- 
"Indian" designs. At the time this vandalism 
was. discovered, all known examples were 
destroyed, but apparently the Grinnell petro- 
glyph survived. 

Because the design has been rather widely 
circulated among and through our colleagues, 
we wish to place on record here the fact that 
the Grinnell petroglyph is probably not Indian 
and that the only authentic aboriginal picto- 
graphs in the area appear to be those reported 
by Leechman and others (1955)for near-by 
southern Alberta. It is suggested that any 
other sculptural representations similar to the 
Grinnell glyph reported from Glacier National 
Park be viewed with suspicion. 


Leechman, D., Margaret Hess, and R. Fowler 
1955 Pictographs in Southwestern Alberta, 
National Museum of Canada Bulletin 
No. 136, Ottawa, pp. 36-53. 


Thomas F. Kehoe 
Saskatchewan Museum of 
Natural History 

Regina, Saskatchewan 


| CONDITIONS FOR CLIFF DUNE FORMATION 

AND THE CLIMATIC IMPLICATIONS 

} 

Abstract 
Small dunes found above cliffs in 

| western South Dakota are composed 
mainly of sediment from the cliff 
face. Those cliff dunes above South 
Dakota Badland walls are composed of 
two eolian increments separated by 
a humic soil sone that probably 
formed in a more humid climate.Cliff 
dunes on high terraces at the edge 
of river or stream valleys are 
formed independent of climatic con- 
ditions, Because many archaeological 
sites are above cliffs, eolian sedi- 
ments which contain artifacts may be 
cliff dunes, 
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A narrow eolian mantle occurs on some 
areas above escarpments in the South Dakota 
White River Badlands. Sharp (1949) observed 
similar sandy deposits in Wyoming and called 
them cliff dumes. He described them as 
small ancient cliff dunes perched along the 
upper edges of bare north-facing cliffs, from 
which the detritus composing the dunes has 
been derived." At one of the Wyoming sites, 
as in most South Dakota areas, buried soil 
zones separate increments of the eolian sedi- 
ment. Because of the cliff which surrounds 
Signal Butte in Nebraska and the buried soil 
zones found by archeologists in the eolian 
mantle (Strong 1935), the mantle appears 
to be a cliff dune Other archaeological sites 
may be mantled by similar local deposits. 

Cliff dunes in South Dakota have been found 
above" walls" at the edges of incised drainage 
basins, on buttes, on high terraces at the 
edge of entrenched rivers or creeks, and on 
sites adjacent to deep gullies with bare side 
slopes. The more-or-less continuous dunes 
thin rapidly away from the cliff. Usually a 
hundred or more feet long, they cause the 
surface to slope away from the sediment 
source. Dunes are thickest at the heads of 
small drains a few yards in length which 
are dissecting the cliff. Here, vegatation 
is negligible on the escarpments. The lengths 
and thicknesses of the dunes are dependent on 
the height and the rock character of the cliff, 
the size and direction of the area adjacent to 
the cliff that is free of high obstacles which 
would reduce wind velocities, and the particle 
size of the material deposited in the dune. 
Where coarse aggregates or fragments of the 
cliff rock are deposited, the dunes are short 
and thick near the cliff. Clay dunes are form— 
ed by the disintegration of the shale frag- 
ments deposited. Most cliff dunes in South 
Dakota are composed of silts or very fine 
sand and form above northwest-facing cliffs. 

Buried soil zones in the dunes may be used 
in some cases as indicators of previous cli- 
mates. A dark-colored soil zone could 
form only when deposition was slow. Depo- 
sition would decrease when wind velocities 
were less or when no loose sediment was ex- 
posed on the cliff face. This loose sediment 
could either be removed by water erosion as 
it was formed or be protected from winds by 
vegetation during moist periods. It has been 
noted that winds have been less intense dur- 
ing recent moist cycles than during recent 
droughts (Zingg, 1953), sothe humic zones 
probably were formed during moist climatic 
periods. Archaeologists have found more 
artifacts in soil zones than in the adjacent 
strata of eolian deposits (Strong 1935). Wedel 
(1941) discussed the possibility that the Plains 
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may have been less suited for human habita- 
tion during dry periods (Van Royen 1937) 
when eolian materials were deposited. 

Dunes deposited on high, probably late, 
Pleistocene terraces at the edge of valleys 
formed by meandering rivers or creeks may 
not be related to past climates. These cliff 
dunes could have been deposited whenever the 
stream undercut the high terrace to expose 
a new cliffto winds. In addition, the differ- 
entiation of a silty terrace from a silty cliff 
dune may not be possible. 

Cliff dunes on buttes or above "erosional 
walls" away from the main drainage streams 
in the White River Badlands probably have 
formed in response to major climatic changes 
Two distinct increments of eolian material 
have been deposited at most sites where con- 
ditions have been favorable for the formation 
of cliff dunes. The lower increment, several 
feet thick, overlays a buried soil derived 
from Tertiary bedrock or alluvium.  Infre- 
quently, the basal portion of the lower incre- 
ment has several buried humic zones which 
may merge with the residual soil. These 
discontinuous soil zones may have formed in 
a moist site where organic matter could 
accumulate rapidly or in an area which did 
not receive a constant supply of the eolian 
sediment. The basal part of the cliff dune 
usually is calcareous, possibly from secon- 
dary carbonates. A humic zone, 1 to 6 
inches thick, occurs at the contact of the two 
dune increments. The upper dune increment 
usually is 6 to 12 inches thick except for 
thicker deposits where conditions for cliff 
dune formation have been very favorable. 
Some organic matter has accumulated in the 
present surface. Most of the carbonates have 
been leached from the surface except at a few 
sites where sediment is still accumulating at 
a rapid rate. Only the upper increment is 
present in areas above geologically young 
cliffs. 

Two increments of cliff dune are present 
at many sites in the Badlands adjacent to the 
White River. Representative sites are: Sheep 
Mountain, southeast of Scenic (Bump 1956); 
Medicine Butte, northwest of Wanblee (Larson 
and Whitman 1942); and an accessible inter- 
fluve between Pine Creek and Flack Pipe Creek 
(Sec. 16, T. 41 N.,R.32 W., Mellette County). 
Because the eolian mantle on Sheep Mountain 
and the adjacent buttes is more continuous 
than in areas without an extensive, sparsely 
vegetated, lower lying badland area, some of 
the sediment may be derived from this area 
below the cliff. A thin eolian mantle that could 
be the same age as the upper cliff dune incre- 
ment caps some flat-topped remnants of a dis- 
sected sediment slope in the lower badland 


area. loess mantles 


In Mellette County, 
small areas of soils derived from Pierre 


shale. These areas are southeast of broad 
segments of the White River bottomlands 
which are elongated northwest-southeast in 
the direction of the prevailing winds. The 
silty loess must be derived from the river 
bottomland silts because most cliffs in the 
area are formed in Pierre shale which wea- 
thers toaclay. Therefore, eolian sediment 
can be derived from nearly level areas such 
as the one that occurs adjacent to Sheep 
Mountain. Because no additional humic zones 


are in the Sheep Mountain mantle, the periods . 


when loess was blown from nearly level bad- 
land areas probably coincides with the two 
periods when cliff dunes were built most 
rapidly. Because loess could be blown from 
river bottomlands after they have been flood- 
ed and dried, the loess on terraces may not be 
the same age as the cliff dunes. 

The increments of cliff dunes in South Da- 
kota may be chronologically related to the 
eolian mantle on Signal Butte and to some of 
the loess layers discussed by Hivett (1950). 
A regional correlation of these post-glacial 
eolian deposits in Nebraska, Wyoming, and 
South Dakota may be possible. Corroborative 
evidence, especially archeological evidence, 
is needed because the thin humic zones do not 
have enough distinctive properties to be of 
value. However differences found in the re- 
lationship of soil zones to habitation strata, 
as noted on adjacent areas of Signal Butte 
(Roberts 1950), could result from conditions 
on the cliff or butte which influenced the time, 
amount, and location of the sediment deposited 
during a certain period. 


Bump, J. D. 


| 
1956 Geographic Names for Members of the 


Brule Formation of the Big Badlands 
of South Dakota. American Journal of 
Science, Vol. 254, pp. 429-432. New 
Haven. 


Kivett, M. F. 
1950 Archeology and Climatic Implications 


in the Central Plains. Proceedings of 


the Sixth Plains Archeology Confer- 


ence, 1948, University of Utah, De- — 


partment of Anthropology, Anthro- 
pology Papers No. 11, pp. 88-89. 
Salt Lake City. 


Larson, F, and W. Whitman 
1942. A Comparison of Used and Unused 
Grassland Mesas in the Badlands of 
South Dakota. Ecology, Vol. 23, pp. 
438-445. Durham, 
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Roberts, F.H.H. (Chairman of "Round Table 
Discussion" ) 

1950 Proceedings of the Sixth Plains Archeo- 
logical Conference. 1948, University 
of Utah, Department of Anthropology, 
Anthropology Papers No. 11, pp. 140- 
144, Salt Lake City. 


Sharp, R. P. 
1949 Pleistocene Ventifacts East of the Big 
Horn Mountains, Wyoming. Journal of 
Geology, Vol.57, pp. 175-195. Chicago. 


Strong, W. D. 
1935 An Introduction to Nebraska Arche- 
ology. Smithsonian Miscellaneous 
Collections, Vol. 93, No. 10. Washington. 


Van Royen, William 
1937 Prehistoric Droughts inthe Central 
Great Plains. Geographic Review, 
Vol. 27, pp. 637-650. New York. 


Wedel, W. R. 

1941 Environment and Native Subsistence 
Economics in the Central Great Plains. 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. 
Vol. 101, No. 3, Washington. 


Zingg, A. W. 
1953 Speculations on Climate as a Factor 
in the Wind Erosion Problem of the 
Great Plains. Transactions of the Kan- 
sas Academy of Science, Vol. 56. pp. 
371-377, Lawrence. 


NOTE: Approved for publication by the Direc- 
tor of the South Dakota Agricultural 
Experiment station as Journal Series 
No. 465. 


Everett M. White 
South Dakota State College 
Brooking, South Dakota 


A PROBABLE MIDDLE PERIOD BURIAL 
IN WYOMING 


Abstract 


During the summer of 1956 a portion 
of a human cranium was exposed in a 
dry wash by a flash flood at the head- 
waters of Silver Springs, about 8 
miles southwest of lusk, Wyoming. The 
dorsally extended burial was that of 
amale 0-45 years of « rather mas- 
sive cranial type. Associated ma- 
terial suggests a burial of the 
sparcely reported Middle Period of 
the Northwest Plains, estimated cir- 
ca 1500 to 3500 years BP, 
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During the summer of 1956, a portion of a 
human cranium was exposed during a flash 
flood near Lusk, Wyoming. A rancher in the 
area, J. O. Duguid, discovered the exposed 
cranium and removed the skull and mandible. 
Realizing that his find was of archaeological 
significance, Mr. Duguid notified the Wyo- 
ming State Museum and they investigated the 
site. 

The burial was exposed in a dry wash 500 
yards southwest of the present heading of 
Silver Springs about 8 miles southwest of 
Lusk, Wyoming. Silver Springs drain into the 
Niobrara River and eventually into the Miss- 
ouri River. The remains had been placed in 
the shallow wash and covered originally by 
10 inches of soil over which had been placed 
a layer of limestone rocks ranging in diame- 
ter from 4to 8 inches. Above the layer of 
rocks were 39 inches of subsequently deposi- 
ted natural overburden. Flood waters had 
cut a vertical walled channel parallel to the 
long axis of the grave exposing portions to 
the right of line C in Fig. 11. Many of the 
limestone rocks remained imbedded in the 
embankment above the burial. In no other 
place in the entire ravine were similar lime- 
stone rocks found. 

The remains were oriented due west and 
were fully extended on the back. Wrists were 
crossed over the chest, the left wrist being 
on top. Bones were in such a poor state of 
preservation that many disintegrated upon ex- 
posure to air and the touch of a brush. The 
long bones, some phalanges, tarsals, and 
carpals were recovered and hardened with 
preservative. Ribs, pelvis, and some verte- 
brae were crushed from soil pressure. 

The remains are those of a male of 40-45 
years. Some skull measurements are as fol- 
lows: length 191 mm; breadth 139 mm; auri- 
cular height 128 mm; orbital width 39 mm; 
nasal height 117 mm; nasal breadth 28 mm. 
The supra-orbital ridges are well developed 
and prominent. The contour of the forehead 
recedes sharply just above the supra-orbital 
ridges. A saggital keel is prominent. Mas- 
toid processes are quite large. Muscular 
attachments in the nuchal area are prominent, 
and the external occipital protruberance is 
large and heavy. The mandible is massive 
and the teeth show excessive wear, suggest- 
ing considerable grit in the diet. Periapical 
abscesses R1-2 present in the upper molars. 

Femura are long, 554 mm,and demonstrate 
considerable bowing. Tibiae are massive and 
scarred, Fibulae are rough and covered with 
arthritic exostoses. Similar exostoses are 
also visible on the metatarsals and the pha- 
langes of the foot though not on the vertebrae. 
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Associated with the area of the thorax were 
12 longitudinally pierced olivella shells. (Fig. 
11,B). This type of olivella shell is native to 
the Pacific coastal region. On the left side 
about 2 inches above the pelvis, was the tip of 
a quartzite projectile point, not identifiable as 
to type. (Fig.11, A). To the right of the skull 
and on the same plane was a mano and a frag- 
ment of a metate. The mano was made of flat- 
tish, rough, hard sandstone pebble ground 
on only one face. Its thickness 1.2 inches; 
deepest troughing was .9 inches. (Fig.11;E.D). 
In this same general area (Fig.11, G) were 17 
unworked flakes of dark brown jasper and red 
quartzite. Additional flakes, previously ero- 
ded out, of the same material was found in the 
ravine below the burial. 

The associated mano and metate are artifacts 
associated with the Middle Period of the North- 
western Plains prehistory and tentatively sug- 
gest such identification of the burial. This 
implies an antiquity of from 1500 to about 3500 
years. (Mulloy 1953). Published material on 
Middle Period burials is scarce. The only 
other description of which the writer is aware 


is the burial which was found near Cody, Wyo- 
ming and excavated by James Allen and 
Robert Witters. (Allen and Witters 1955). 
The remains were those of a male of about 
20 years of age with much wornteeth. He 
lay on his back in a semi-flexed position and 
was accompanied by a metate, a chopper, a 
broken projectile point, anda bear claw 
necklace. One large rock, weighing about 
75 pounds, had been placed over this burial. 


Allen, James and Robert Witters 
1955 Jimmie Allen Discovers Early Ameri- 
can Indian in Cody Area, The Cody 


Enterprise, July 14, Cody. 


Mulloy, William 
1953 A Preliminary Historical Outline for 
the Northwestern Plains. Doctoral 
Dissertation, University of Chicago, 
Chicago. 


Louis C. Steege 
Wyoming State Museum 
Laramie, Wyoming 


Fig. 10. Skull of the Wyoming Middle Period man. 
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Fig. 11-The Middle Period Burial Near Lusk, 
Wyoming. A, Tip of Projectile Point; 
B, Area of Olivella Shell Beads; C, Edge 
of Embankment at the time of Excavation 
of the Burial; D, Metate Fragment; E, 
Mano; G, Area of Flakes. 


MESCALISM AND PEYOTISM ONCE AGAIN 


Abstract 


A rejoinder to a review of the author's 
(J. H, Howard) views on the origin and 
distribution of the Red Bean cult as 
contained in an article on peyote studies. 

The reviewer (Weston La Barre) concluded 
from a reading of the author's studies 
that the Red Bean cult was believed to 
have been of northern origin and to have 
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read southward, The author writes that 
is interpretation is the opposite of 
his intention, 


I would like to comment on statements 
concerning my article, "The Mescal Bean 
Cult of the Central and Southern Plains: An 
Ancester of the Peyote Cult?" (Howard 1957), 
which were made in Weston La Barre's re- 
cent Current Anthropology review article en- 
titled"Twenty Years of Peyote Studies" (1960). 

Point (1) La Barre states "that the his- 
tory and ethnology of peyotism proper already 
establish sufficiently a southern origin from 
Mexico via the Apache and other tribes of 
Texas and the eastern Southwest." (1960:48). 
I would certainly agree that the practice of 
ceremonially eating the peyote cactus stems 
from Mexico. However, I doubt that certain 
features of the Plains Peyote rite, such as 
the ceremonial center fire, the leader's bow- 
like staff, the use of small gourd rattles, and 
the wearing of mescal bean bandoliers are de- 
rived from Mexican Peyote rituals. On the 
other hand,all of these elements were regular 
ly present in the Plains Red Bean rites . 
When I wrote my paper this point seemed 
worth noting, and it seems equally important 
to me now. 

Point (2) concerns the statement "that the 
supposed similarities in ritual are limited, 
non-specific and ambiguous" (1960:48). These 
similarities, as indicated in my study, con- 
sist of such items as the participants' holding 
a bow or bow-like staff in one hand and a 
small gourd rattle in the other while singing, 
the wearing of mescal bean bandoliers by 
participants; and the circular movement of 
the drum and certain musicians around the 
lodge during the ritual. To me the items 
seem quite specific and peyote-like on the 
basis of my attendance at more than 60 Plains 
peyote ceremonies. All of these items, while 
shared by the RedBeancult and the more 
recent Plains Peyote cult , are lacking in 
Mexican Peyote rites. 

Admittedly such items as "only shamans ad- 
mitted", “shooting of mescal bean", "deer 
symbolism", "use of fox skins", and “use of 
white paint" do not establish any common ori- 
gins, as La Barre correctly states (1957:710) 
nor did I interpret them in this way. My 
comments concerning possible relationships 
between the RedBeancult and the Plains 
peyotism were of only secondary concern in 
this paper. 

Point (3) concerns the statement that "the 
botanical provenience of both Lophophora 
and Sophora are southern", (1960:48); and 
“thaf there are archaeological evidences of 
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early date for the use of Sophora in southwest 
Texas(La Barre 1957)". I hasten to state that 
I was aware of this data when writing the Red 
Bean article, and in fact noted the southern 
habitat of the Sophora bean in the Botanical 
Data section of my paper (Howard 1957: 76). 
Indeed, in my article I quote various authors 
to the effect that the lowa, Omaha, and the 
Oto received the cult from tribes to the south 
and that the Wichita and Pawnee seem to have 
been responsible for the diffusion of the cult 
to tribes further north (Howard 1957: 84). 
Point (4), a minor one, touched upon by La 
Barre in his American Anthropologist com- 
munication, is my noting that the flicker 
(Colaptes auratus or Colaptes cafer collaris) 
figures prominently in both the Red Bean 
cult and the Peyote religion. To his statement 
on this point "to adduce the use of feathers, 
of whatever species of bird, in any American 
Indian context is feeble evidence for specific 
historical connections of mescalism and peyo- 
tism. (1957: 710)", 1 would point out that many 
Plains Indian religions have or have had a 
main tutelary bird or birds who were consid- 
ered the special spirit messengers of the par- 
ticipants in the ceremonies. For the Ghost 
dance this bird was the crow; for the Red 
Bean cult the owl and flicker figured promi- 
nently; and for Peyotism the water turkey or 
snake bird (Anhinga anhinga) and, again, the 
flicker are most important. The common 
reverence of the flicker and the use of its 
feathers by the old Red Bean cultists and pre- 
sent day Peyotists thus may have a great im- 
portance. It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that La Barre mentions the bird 
symbolism in Monroe Hunting-horse's Peyote 
art, and in fact specifies the female yellow- 


(La Barre 1960:55). 

In conclusion, my position on the Red Bean 
cult-Peyotism question would seem to be es- 
sentially the same as La Barre's namely 
that both the Red Bean cult and the Peyote re- 
ligion spread from "south to north", the for- 
mer entering the southern and central Plains 
several years before the latter. The earlier 
Red Bean cult seems to have paved the way for 
the later Peyote cult and perhaps contributed 
heavily to the form of the later Plains Peyote 
ceremony. Data from the Tonkawa, Comanche, 
and Oto describing transitional type rites in 
which both red beans and peyote buttons were 
consumed indicate that in some cases the 
principal change-over involved the substitu- 
tion of Lophophora williamsii or peyote for 
the more potent Sophora secundiflora or mes- 
cal bean. 


haminer or flicker. 


Howard, James H. 

1957 The Mescal Bean Cult of the Central 
and Southern Plains: An Ancestor of 
the Peyote Cult? American Anthro- 
pologist 59, pp. 75-87. Menasha. 


La Barre, Weston 
1957 Mescalism and Peyotism. American 
Anthropologist 59, pp. 708-711. 
Menasha. 


1960 Twenty Years of Peyote Studies. 
Current Anthropology 1, pp. 45-60. 
Chicago 


James H. Howard 
University of North Dakota 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 
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REVIEWS 


Edited by Warren W. Caldwell 


The Spain Site(39LM301) A Winter Village in 
Fort Randall Reservoir, South Dakota. CAR- 
LYLE S. SMITH and ROGER T. GRANGE, JR. 
River Basin Survey Papers, No. 11, Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Bulletin 169, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D. C., 1957, 
pp. 79-128, 11 pls., 2 maps, 2 text figures, 
5 tables. 


This report presents the results of excava- 
ttonms in the Fort Randall Reservoir, South 
Dakota, carried out during 1953 by the Uni- 
versity of Kansas in cooperation with the 
National Park Service as part of the Inter- 
Agency Archaeological Salvage Program. The 
main report describes the ecology of the area, 
excavation in houses and village midden de- 
posits, the artifacts found, and a compara- 
tive discussion of similar sites that have 
been assigned to the Choteau Aspect. In the 
Appendix is a brief description of surface 
material gathered at 2 nearby sites, the 
Clarkstown site (29LM47) and the Deerfly 
site (39LM39). Adequate and detailed de- 
scriptions, maps, photographs, and tables 
give a clear idea of the field work undertaken 
and the material found. The report would 
have been enriched with outlines showing 
vessel shapes. 

The major contribution of the report is the 
addition of information on the Choteau Aspect, 
still the least defined of the several agricul- 
tural village complexes of the Middle Miss- 
ouri Valley. The general lack of understand- 
ing of the Choteau Aspect exists in spite of the 
fact that it appears to have been the most 
widespread and perhaps the most populous of 
the earth lodge village occupations of South 
Dakota. In addition, the time span assigned 
to the complex seems to have been longer than 
that of any other. Thus the data and discus- 
sion presented are particularly welcome. 

The Spain Site is enclosed by an abandoned 
meander of Bull Creek, atributary stream 
entering the Missouri a few miles south of the 
mouth of the White River. The site is loca- 
ted in the bottom lands in an area of trees and 
brush. This fact, combined with types of 
bird and animal bones found, and the scarcity 
of scapula hoes, leads Smith and Grange to 
conclude that it was a winter village. . 

The excavations consist of 79 test pits, 
trenches, large areas exposed by contiguous 
squares andirregular cuts carried to the 
limits of features. Arbitrary 8 inch levels 


were removed with certain exceptions.These 
excavations uncovered 2 houses (one possibly 
superimposed on the area of an older house), 
several midden areas, and a cache pit. House 
1 revealed general features typical of a circw- 
lar earth lodge of the Middle Missouri Valley, 
These include a circular central firepit sur- 
rounded by 4 supporting posts oriented in the 
cardinal directions, a basin-shaped floor, and 
vertical wallposts and leaners. The entry- 
way was on the southeast side. Interior cache 
pits were absent, a trait generally true of 
other sites of the Choteau Aspect. Not enough 
was preserved of the other 2 houses to give 
a complete description. 

A large number of sherds and other arti- 
facts were recovered. Analysis revealed 
that the majority are typical of a com- 
ponent of the Choteau Aspect. The principal 
occupation is assigned to the Shannon Focus 
but a few sherds and other artifacts belong 
to what may have been an earlier Woodland 
occupation of the general area. Although 
noting ceramic similarities tothe Wheeler 
Ware from the upper component of the Scalp 
Creek Site, 39GR1, the sherds were assigned 
to an Iona Ware. This ware differs from the 
Wheeler Ware of the La Roche Focus in being 
thicker, coarser, having higher rims, anda 
greater number of strap handles. Smith and 
Grange call attention to the fact that these 
differences may reflect variation in time or 
may represent no more than normal change 
from one band to another on a contemporary 
time level. 

In making a general comparison of traits 
with surrounding sites, Smith and Grange 
note that of a total of 70 traits, the La Roche 
site has 5 unique traits, the Wheeler com- 
ponent at Scalp Creek, 3; the Spain compon- 
ent, 10. In addition, 5 traits are shared by 
La Roche and Wheeler; 5 other traits are 
shared by Wheeler and Spain. 

On the basis of guess dates made by other 
archaeologist on nearby sites, and the lack 
of historic trade goods, Smith and Grange 
estimate the period of occupation of the Spain 
site to have been between 1550 and 1650. The 
fact that as yet there are no dates for sites 
of the Choteau Aspect other than the unveri- 
fied dendrochronological date for the La 
Roche site obtained by George F. Will, still 
leaves unsettled the problem of whether dif- 
ferences in the various foci of the Choteau 
Aspect can be attributed to time or 
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geographical distribution. 

Wesley R. Hurt 

State University of South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


Following the Indian Wars: The Story of the 
Newspaper Correspondents Among the Indian 


Campaigners. OLIVER KNIGHT. University 
of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1960. v.1, 348 
pp., 12 pls., 7 maps. $5.95. 


A most important and salutary feature 
of this book is its unusual approach to the 
U. S. Army - Indian engagements between the 
years 1866 and 1891. The military actions of 
this period are regarded as incidents in a 
single, continuous war of multiple and fluid 
fronts. Another innovation is the reporting 
of these campaigns in the words and view- 
points of war correspondents who accompa- 
nied, and often participated in, the major 
campaigns. The combination of these 2 ap- 
proaches blends what would otherwise be a 
series of disconnected incidents. The integra- 
tion of the newspaper viewpoint into the ac- 
counts gives a freshness to the narrative 
even for such well-known actions as Custer's 
engagements on the Washita and the Little Big 
Horn. 

However, this technique imposes a limita- 
tion. The action is focused on the major cam- 
paigns. To some extent this makes for spotty 
coverage and blurs the fact that the Army 
was engaged in fighting a war and not a series 
of unrelated engagements. Although the cam- 
paigns follow each other chronologically, the 
shifts in locale sometimes give the effect of 
arbitrary selection. Actually, campaigns were 
included only because they had been covered 
by accredited correspondents. 

Perhaps these points can be better illus- 
trated by summarizing the contents of this 
carefully researched and certainly well- 
organized history. In the opening chapter, 
one of orientation, a number of topics are 
discussed including the organization of the 
Army at the close of the Civil War and the 
condition of the contending forces. Finally 
there is a brief summary of the history of the 
war correspondent from his emergence dur- 
ing the Mexican and Crimean wars to his full- 
fledged professionalism during the Civil War. 

For the author, the Western War began in 
the northern Plains in 1866 with the closing 
of the Bozeman Trail into Montana when 2000 
Indians fell upon a command of 81 U. S. 
troops and killed them all. This was sensa- 
tional news; not only along the frontier, but 
in the East as well. When General George 


Crook, the military commander of the dis- 
trict, took to the field, he was accompanied 
on the 2 year campaign by a correspondent 
of an Idaho paper. This was the first full 
coverage given an Indian campaign. The 
remainder of the chapter deals with the be- 
ginning of the Indian war in the Southern 
Plains. When the southern tribes threatened 
to cut the U. S. routes to New Mexico and 
Colorado, 1400 troops under General Winfield 
S. Scott were sent against them. The cor- 
respondents who accompanied the expedition 
managed to wring some romance out of this 
rather fruitless demonstration and more 
importantly, they introduced their readers to 
the new and dashing Indian fighter, Lt. Col. 
George Armstrong Custer. In this story he 
was the commander of 4 squadrons of caval- 
ry relentlessly pursuing the enemy - which 
he never encountered. 

This Southern Plains narrative continues 
with General Phil Sheridan's famous winter 
campaign of 1869 which was an attempt to 
force the Indian tribes into reservations, 
which had been assigned to them the preceed- 
ing year, under terms of the Medicine Lodge 
Treaty, south of the Arkansas river. It was 
during this expedition that Custer made his 
much debated attack on Black Kettle's band 
of Cheyenne in what is popularly known as 
the Battle of the Washita. 

Thereafter, the scene suddenly shifts in 
time to a period 3 1/2 years later and in 
place to norther California - the campaign 
against Capt. Jack's Modoc. The wrangling 
of the various peace commissions, the 
maneuvering of the 7 war correspondents, 
the politics, the press chicanery, the jour- 
nalistic scoops, and the final slaughtering 
of the Commanding General and most of the 
peace commission by the tricky Modocs 
combine to make this one of the best inter- 
ludes in the book. 

The following chapters return the reader 
to the northern Plains of 1876 where the 
Army was organizing to drive the Sioux 
from the gold mining district of the Black 
Hills which had been recently ceded them by 
treaty. The story follows the columns 
which Sheridan ordered to converge into the 
Montana - Wyoming area. The column 
under General Crook came close to being 
overwhelmed north of Rosebud Creek, Mon- 
tana in what Knight calls the great Indian 
battle of the West in terms of the number of 
U. S. troops engaged. The story of General 
Terry's column begins with the annihilation 
of Custer's reconnaisance command thru a 
combination of disobeyed orders and poor 
intelligence. The story continues with the 
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campaign of Terry after the Little Big Horn 
disaster and the progress of the Crook col- 
umn. It ends with the return of the exhausted 
Indian bands to the reservations after their 
summer-long pursuit bythe combined columns. 

The book closes by touching briefly on a num- 
ber of widely dispersed actions as the flicker- 
ing fires of Indian resistance flamed and puffed 
out: the pursuit of the Nez Perce under Chief 
Joseph which took them from Idaho over the 
Rockies into Montana; the raids from across 
the Canadian border by the Sioux under Sitting 
Bull; the skirmish with the Arizona Apache at 
Cibicue and the attack on Fort Apache; and, 
finally, a very cursory account of the Wounded 
Knee MasSacre in South Dakota, the incident 
on which the Indian war inthe West terminated. 
Thus the history of the war correspondents in 
the continental United States is brought to an 
end. 

Mr. Knight has done a remarkable job of or- 
ganizing a very sprawling canvas. His intro- 
duction of the role of the war correspondent 
in the West has brought a refreshingly new 
slant to this well covered subject. He has 
also brought into focus tre generally unrecog- 
nized fact of the integrated and ultimately 
successful strategy and tactics of Sherman and 
Sheridan which led to the pacification of the 
Great Plains. 

It should be evident that this book is not 
written for anthropologists or by an anthro- 
pologist. Instead the viewpoint is that of the 
war correspondents whose sympathies were 
with the troops and the.civilians they were try- 
ing to protect - not with the Indians and the 
values in Indian culture. However, this book 
decidedly has value for the anthropologist. Not 
only is it well researched, it presents a side 
of the coin which the anthropologist is not ac- 
customed to examine. This reminder is salu- 
tary in maintaining balanced judgement in as- 
sessing cultural problems in the Plains dur- 
ing the historic period. 


James B. Shaeffer 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


Finding Fossil Man. ROBIN PLACE. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York 1957. 126 pp., 
46 figures, 31 pp. of photographs. $7.50. 


In 22 chapters, the longest of which is 9 
pages, Miss Place sketches the history of 
man from the invertebrates to Homo sapiens. 
The title of this book is misleading since it 
is only in Chapter 14, "How Fossil Men are 
Found", that Miss Place discusses her topic. 


According to the dust jacket, this book is 
“primarily intended for pupils in secondary 
schools and for evening class students."" The 
reviewer is certain that it does not deserve 
a place on the shelf of the serious student or 
professional and has some doubts about its 
suitability for the secondary school student. 

The author does not seem to be aware of 
the place of genetics in evolution. She evi- 
dently adhers to the "use and disuse" school 
of evolution in saying, "It may have been that 
because men learned to make tools for them- 
selves that their teeth and jaws gradually be- 
came smaller, as they had less hard work to 
do." (p. 69). 

There are no references, but a 2 page in- 
dex running from “Adam and Eve" to "warm 
blood" thoroughly covers all the topics men- 
tioned. 

Although this book is concerned with the 
same topics as Williams Howells' Mankind in 
the Making, the latter does it so much better 
and so much cheaper ($4.95), that the student 
or professional is advised to buy Howells 
and ignore Place. 


Edward I. Fry 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Report of the Investigation of the Payne Site, 
39WW302, Walworth County, South Dakota, 


1956. ROSCOE WILMETH. The South Da- 
kota Archaeological Commission. Archaeo- 
logical Studies, Circular No.8, Pierre, So. 
Dakota, 1958. vii + 42 pp., 24fig., 2 
charts. 


The Payne site was discovered by members 
of the W. H. Over Museum field party in 
1955 while excavating at the Swan Creek 
(39WW7) site situated a few miles farther 
downstream. Preliminary investigations in- 
dicated that the Payne site showed close cul- 
tural similarity to the oldest occupation at 
Swan Creek - identified as Occupation A by 
Hurt - which at that time was believed to be 
closely related to the La Roche and other 
foci of the Chouteau Aspect. 

A cooperative salvage program by the South 
Dakota Archaeological Commission, the W. 
H. Over Museum of the University of South 
Dakota, and the U. S. National Park Service 
in 1956 included excavations in this site by a 
field party of 12 workers for a period of 5 
weeks. The only surface evidences were 2 


shallow, widely-separated house depressions. 
There was no indication of either palisades 
or encircling ditch. The outline of an ear*h- 
lodge situated near the western extremity of 
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the village was completely excavated and the 

other in the eastern part of the site was 

partially cleared. A portion of a stockaded 
perimeter was exposed at the western border 
and a number of more limited tests were dug 
by trenching. It was determined that the site 

was roughly 235 feet by 305 feet. 

The study consists of a description of the 
local situation; a concise objective account of 
field methods and observations; a description 
and analysis of pottery sherds of 13 types to- 
gether with type characteristics and illustra- 
tions; types and descriptions of bone and stone 
artifacts recovered; a brief statement on 
burial practices; and, finally, a trait list of 
the Akaska focus to which he assigns the site, 
together with a Chouteau Aspect trait list, an 
analysis of the cultural sources of the Akaska 
focus, and the cultural and temporal position 
of the site. 

As so often occurs in the cross-reference of 
text to figures, a few errors have crept in. 
Obviously he means “Sections B to M, Figure 
8" instead of "Sections Bto M, Figure 9". 
Also "House 1 (Figures 4, 6, 11)" should read 
“House 1, (Figures 4, 5, 11)". 

Having worked with the kinds of pottery that 
Wilmeth describes, I feel that the 12 cate- 
gories of named types are clearly set forth 
and distinguishable from closely related types 
of other foci. In this sense, this reviewer be- 
lieves that the classification and identification 
of the pottery types will prove to be a signi- 
ficant contribution to our understanding of the 
region. However, a question might be raised 
whether" coiling’ as a technique was employed. 

I have reviewed Wilmeth's summaries and 
conclusions with more than usual interest be- 
cause of their immediate bearing on my own 
researches farther upstream. With most of 
them I am in full agreement.Since his Akaska 

focus would be in the Lower Grand foeus which 
I-described a number of years ago and the 
_ Chouteau Aspect seems to include sites which 
I put in the Slope Aspect, we seem to have 
duplication of terminology. His distinctions 
between Akaska, La Roche, and Bennett are 
based on a richness of detail produced by re- 
searchers of many institutions working toward 
common ends. His conclusion that S-rims are 
of northern origin, perhaps Huff and other 
sites of that focus rather than from Thomas 
Riggs or Over, seems borne out by our present 
knowledge. Everything considered, there is 
also strong evidence of a late southward 
spread of cord-decoration on rims. 

His conclusions with respect to.the origin 
and development of the circular earthlodge 
from Arzberger, on the basis of our present 
knowledge of the variety of floor patterns of 


the multi-foci Rygh site near the Grand River, 
is subject to question. Are we not actually 
dealing with 2 or more earthlodge complexes 
having a number of overlapping traits? Wil- 
meth must have noted that the earthlodge of 
the north as drawn by Catlin and Bodmer with 
its peripheral supports and leaners would 
never produce in ruins floor outlines such as 
he shows for the Payne site. There was much 
evidence at the Rygh site,where several lodge 
outlines of both the "leaners on a peripheral 
support" and the double or multiple line of 
peripheral uprights appear, that the former 
were actually spreading downstream. 

I have also some misgivings as to the begin 
ning and terminal dates of the Akaska Focus 
- 1650 and 1700. At the Rygh site we found 
Akaska - though prehistoric - to be deeply 
covered, and European trade material did not 
appear until well into the next period, and then 
in very small amounts. In light of the close 
similarity of Nordvold Horizontal Incised 
wares to the horizontally incised non-collared 
wares of the Hughes Group at Arzberger, it 
would appear that the Akaska focus was de- 
veloping even earlier than 1600. 

And finally, admitting the early appearance 
of vertical brush marks on the necks of 17th 
century Blackduck sites of north central 
Minnesota and its presence in the succeeding 
LeBeau focus (Hurt 1957) and farther down- 
stream in the Stanley focus (Lehmer 1954) 
and the Talking Crow site (Smith n.d. ), there 
is little evidence of direct spread from Minne 
sota to sites of the Akaska focus. It is pre- 
sent at the protohistoric Biesterfelt Cheyenne 
site and the prehistoric Shultz site on the 
Sheyenne River of eastern North DakotaShultz 
pottery, on the other hand, closely resembles 
that of theprehistoric sites of the Painted 
Woods focus farther upstream. It was in wide 
use in prehistoric times in traditional Hidatsa 
villages. It would therefore appear that 
"brushed" wares reached South Dakota and 
sites of the Akaska and other foci from the 
north. 


Since this one of the few studies made ofa 
small community, we should ask - in view of | 
the urgency of salvage work in the Oahe Reser 
voir area - whether funds and time should 
have been spent on so small a site? My view 
is that it was a wise decision on the part of 
Hurt to have the site investigated for these 
reasons: (1)the small agricultural community 
on the Missouri River has had a history that 
parallels the larger communities, even into 
historic times, as reported for the Arikara 
(1871), Mandan (1866), and the Hidatsa (1837); | 
(2) in the interpretation of the data from the | 
multi-foci stratified sites,what we learn from > 
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: the small community occupied but a short 


time should clarify our understanding of the 
limits of the traits of each horizon more pre- 
cisely than can ever be done where one must 
cope with data from rebuilt lodges, features 
cutting earlier features, and all the other ac- 
tivities tending to disturb and erase the out- 
lines of the previous occupations. 

Though in the past, under the pressures of 
emergency salvage, greatest attention has been 
given to the large multi-foci sites, it is this 
reviewer's belief that this study - brief as it 
is - contains e. significant body of information 
for the studem of Missouri River anchaeology. 


Alfred W. Bowers 
University of Idaho 


The Human Skeletal Remains from Pictograph 
and Ghost Caves, Montana. RICHARD M. 
SNODGRASSE, University of Wyoming Publi- 
cation, Vol. XXII, No. 2, Laramie, 1958, 
26 pp., 3 text figures, 8 tables. $1.50 


This report is a descriptive study of the 
human skeletal material from 2 archaeologi- 
cal excavations, Pictograph and Ghost Caves, 
near Billings, in south central Montana. It is 
the second of 2 reports which make up Vol. 
XXII of the University of Wyoming Publica- 
tions in Science. Number one is William 
Mulloy's "A Preliminary Historical Outline 
for the Northwestern Plains'' in which a de- 
tailed discussion of the archaeology of both 
Pictograph and Ghost Caves is given. 

Dr. Snodgrasse, whose name will be new. to 
most Plains readers, received his graduate 
training under Dr. Wilton M. Krogman at the 
University of Chicago. Inthe mid 1940's he 
followed Krogman to Philadelphia where he 
was Krogman's assistant in physical anthro- 
pology in the Graduate School of Medicine at 
the University of Pennsylvania. Snodgrasse 
is now Professor of Dental Anatomy at Tem- 
ple University in North Philadelphia. His 
thorough background in physical anthropology 
and anatomy are evident in this detailed and 
well prepared report. 

Very little human skeletal material was 
found at either cave and much that was re- 
covered is fragmentary and incompletely pre- 
served. The human remains came from level 
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Ill of Pictograph Cave and from the same cul- 
tural milieu in Ghost Cave. The latter con- 
tained 2 adults, one a female, and one child. 
The remains were widely scattered, and 
there may have been other individuals. Four 
and possibly 5 males and one female together 
with 3 immature or sub-adult individuals are 
reported from the Pictograph Cave material. 

The skeletal material from Pictograph Cave 
is discussed first, individual by individual. 
Most are fragmentary, especially the cranial 
material, hence most of the comparisons and 
discussion are based only on the mandible of 
an adult male and the almost complete cra- 
nium of a child 6 to 7 years of age. Fragments 
of only 5 bones were recovered from Ghost 
Cave. 

Snodgrasse determines the sex of the child 
as female; however, it should be noted that 
sexing of immature individuals, especially 
those below the age of puberty, is at best 
problematic. In order to compare the physi- 
cal type of this child with adult standards the 
ratio of maturity is discussed. 

The physical type of the girl is determined 
to be Lakotid, employing Neumann's terms, 
and probably Siouan, using Hrdlicka's termi- 
nology. The adult male mandible resembles 
that of the male in Howell's sample of Wyo- 
ming crania. Howells considers his 4 Wyo- 
ming crania as probably of the same time 
level as Jenk's "Minnesota Man", who is 
actually a female. 

A few references in the article (Hrdlicka 
1927, 257; 1931, 254; 1935, 254) are not in- 
cluded in the bibliography; otherwise this is 
a well-written and extremely thorough report. 
As a matter of fact, it is actually a conden- 
sation of a somewhat larger original prepared 
when the remains were thought to be older 
than they are now known to be. The report 
has good pictures and craniostatic drawings 
of the single child skull and is liberally sup- 
plied with tables. It is encouraging to see 


such a complete and detailed report on human 
skeletal material from the Plains area where 
so little comparative material has been pub- 
lished. 


William M. Bass 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Comprehensive coverage of Notes and News 
will be given twice a year, in November and 
May issues. We will appreciate receiving news 
items from everyone. Items received by Sep- 
tember 1 will appear in the November issue; 
those submitted by March 1 will be included in 
the May issue. Timely items of special inter- 
est received between the deadline dates will 
appear either in the February and August 
issues. 

Since Robert L. Stephenson will be gathering 
news from the Plains Area for American An- 
tiquity (also to give comprehensive coverage 
twice a year), we have decided to split up the 
area between us to save duplication for both 
the contributors and editors. Please send 
news items relating to the Northern Plains, 
i.e.., Wyoming, Montana, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa and 
Canada to R. L. Stephenson, Missouri Basin 
Project, Smithsonian Institution, 1517 "O" 
Street, Lincoln 8, Nebraska. Southern Plains 
news from Colorado,New Mexico, Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas and Old 


Mexico should be addressed to Edward B. Jelks, 


Department of Anthropology, University of 

Texas, Austin 12, Texas. Please send all 
copy IN DUPLICATE so that the editors can 
exchange material from the north and south 
regions. 


Editor's Note: If there is no news from your 
state please rectify this ommission by con- 
tributing news for the May issue. 


ARKANSAS 


An open house held by the University Museum 
and the Department of Anthropology at the site 
of the summer field session operation in the 
Beaver Reservoir area was attended by 800 
visitors from more than 15 states. Visitors 
were oriented by means of a large map, given 
an overall orientation of the salvage program 
and then guided thru a tour of the site which 
had been especially prepared to illustrate var- 
ious archaeological field techniques. Prepared 
exhibits and photographs of material from both 
an open site and bluff shelter located within 
the reservoir area terminated the tour. 

Harry Raymond McPherson, Vice President 
of the Arkansas Archaeological Society and 
President of the Northwest Arkansas Archaeo- 
logical Society was the recipient of an award 
presented to him this summer for his many 
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Edited by Edward B. Jelks 


years of service and devotion to Midwest 
archaeology. The award was presented in 
the name of 4archaeological societies, those 

of Greater St. Louis, Dlinois, Indiana and 
Northwest Arkansas. 

Deane Carter, Chairman of the Board of 
Advisors of the Arkansas Archaeological 
Society and Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Washington County Historical Society will 
leave on a 2 year assignment as agricultural 
engineering advisor to Ataturk University in 
Turkey under an International Cooperation 
program conducted by the University of 
Nebraska. 

The first annual meeting for the Arkansas 
Archaeological Society was held October 1st 
and 2nd at Petit Jean State Park. The pro- 
gram consisted of an informal Saturday night 
program consisting of movies. Sunday was 
devoted to a business meeting and to a pro- 
gram which included papers by S. S. Dellin- 
ger, Curator Emeritus of the University of 
Arkansas Museum, on the history of archaeo- 
logical work in Arkansas and a discussion of 
early man in Arkansas by E. Mott Davis of 
the University of Texas. A film on "Early 
Man in the Great Plains" one of a series 
produced by the University of Nebraska was 
also shown. 


COLORADO 


From June 1 to August 20 Joe Ben Wheat 
led a University of Colorado Museum field 
party of 4 students in final excavations at 
the Olsen Chubbuck site, a Paleo-Indian bi- 
son kill near Cheyenne Wells. The remains 
of about 165 bison (tentatively identified as 
B. occidentalis) representing a single kill 
were uncovered in an ancient arroyo. The 
presence of calves indicates that the kill 
took place in late spring or early summer. 
Some of the animals had been shot to death; 
others had been trampled to death. Five 
projectile points,-a large flake knife, and a 
slender, double-pointed bone implement were 
found this season. In all, 31 projectile points 
and point fragments (Scottsbluff, Eden, Plain- 
view, and intermediate types) have now been 
found, together with 9 other artifacts. The 
site has yielded a large body of data on 
butchering techniques. 


KANSAS 
The Kansas State Historical Society, under 
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contracts with the National Park Service, 
carried out archaeological salvage this sum- 
mer in the Redmond and Wilson Reservoir 
areas on the Neosho and Saline Rivers respec- 
tively. At Redmond, Roscoe Wilmeth contin- 
ued reconnaissance and testing begun last fall, 
working from August 1-10 with a foreman and 
2 laborers. Thirty sites were visited and re- 
corded, and test pits were dug at 6 of them. 
Howard Claycamp of Strawn guided the field 
party to all of the sites and also permitted Wil- 
meth to examine his private collection from 
the area. Although most of the sites at Red- 
mond contain Pomona Ware pottery and are re- 
lated to the Central Plains Phase, several non- 
ceramic sites and 2 apparent Woodland Com- 
ponents were found. Some of the Archaic pro- 
jectile point types resemble Eastern Archaic 
specimens, while others are evidently of more 
limited distribution. Excavations at the Red- 
mond sites should yield significant data on bot 
the ceramic and non-ceramic cultures of east- 
ern Kansas. 

At Wilson Reservoir, from June 30 to August 
26, a field party headed by Tom Witty and 
Joseph Vogel excavated 4 sites, tested several 
other, and recorded some new pictograph sites 
in the vicinity of Hell Creek, a small tributary 
of the Saline about a mile above the damsite. 
At site 14LN301 a house floor with associated 
exterior pits was excavated. Also excavated 
were: 41LN302, asmall rock shelter with 
cultural deposits extending to a depth of some 
4 feet; 14RU302, a stratified, 2-level camp 
site buried in the floodplain of Hell Creek;and 
14RU303, a shallow area of small pits and 
scattered post molds located on a terrace 
overlooking the Saline valley. With the possible 
exception of later pictograph sites, all of the 
sites at Wilson Reservoir have been tentatively 
identified with the Central Plains Phase. 


MINNESOTA 


The Department of Anthropology of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has inaugerated the 
Minnesota Archaeological Newsletter which is 
to be issued spring and fall. The first issue, 
a 7 page number, was mimeographed in March 
1960. 

The first issue contains a 2 page article and 
a full page map of Glacial Lake Agassiz by 
Elden Johnson, the editor. This area, where 
2 pre-ceramic focii have been associated with 
beaches tentatively dated 1500 - 3000 B. C. 
was the focus of intensive surveys last sum- 
mer. There excavations took place this 
summer. During July and August a field party 
worked in the Crookston - Fertile - Red Lake 
Falls area. Habitation sites dug were ofa 
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pre-pottery Archaic horizon which was per- 
haps associated with the late stage of Glacial 
Lake Agassiz. The field party had headquar- 
ters at the University of Minnesota Institute 
of Agriculture and Experiment station at 
Crookston. 

Alan Woolworth joined the staff of the Minne- 
sota Historical Society as Curator of the 
Museum last spring. Prior to coming to 
Minnesota he was with the Dearborn Histori- 
cal Society in Michigan. before this he 
worked with the North Dakota Historical So- 
ciety and the Smithsonian Institute's Miss- 
ouri River Project at Lincoln. 

Lloyd Wilford, officially retired in June 
1959, after many years of service to archaeo- 
logy in Minnesota, is hard at work at the 
Department of Anthropology, working on re- 
ports of previous excavations. 


NEBRASKA 


The Nebraska State Historical Society had 
2 parties in the field in Kansas under the 
general direction of Marvin F. Kivett. Work 
was resumed at the site of Fort Atkinson 
(1820-1827) on the Missouri River in Wash- 
ington County where one field party, under 
the supervision of John Garrett, spent 10 
weeks excavating in buildings outside the 
fortified area, including the blacksmith shop, 
dugout storehouses, and the armorers shop 
area. In the fortified section the east en- 
trance and the southwest line of the barracks 
forming the wall were tested. Fort Atkinson, 
established to protect the fur trade, was lo- 
cated on the site of Lewis and Clark 's Coun- 
cil Bluffs, and was the first United States 
military post west of the Missouri River. 
The present project, being carried out in 
cooperation with the National Park Service, 
is designed to salvage data threatened by the 
expansion of Omaha and the town of Fort 
Calhoun. 

Roger T. Grange, Jr., supervised investi- 
gations at the site of Fort Kearney on the 
Platte River in south-central Kansas as part 
of a cooperative agreement with the Nebraska 
Game and Parks Commission for interpreta- 
tion of Fort Kearney State Park. During 
their 10 weeks in the field, Grange and his 
assistant, Wendell Frantz, tested a black- 
smith shop area, a rectangular fortification 
section erected in 1864, and several store- 
houses and dwellings. 

Marvin F. Kivett made limited surveys of 
highways under construction and also carried 
out a survey of the Red Willow Reservoir in 
Frontier County. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


From June 13 toSeptember 1 the Smithsonian 
Institution's field part No. 1, led by Robert 

W. Neuman, investigated burial mound sites 
along the Missouri River. Most of the season's 


Sioux County, where 3 dome-shaped, earthen 
structures from 3 to 5 feet high and 60 to 85 
feet in diameter were excavated. Each mound 
contained a central burial pit covered with 
timbers, around which had been placed bison 
skulls, or sometimes complete, articulated 
bison skeletons. The rectangular burial pits, 
which extended from 3 to 4.5 feet below the 
bases of the mounds, contained secondary, 
multiple human burials. There were from 6 
to 14 skeletons, usually coated with red pig- 
ment, in each of the pits. Artifacts - gener- 


clude: large side-notched projectile points, 
triangular knives, bi-pointed drills, an obsi- 
dian scraper, sandstone atlatl weights, a 
catlinite object, cigar-shaped bone objects, 
large tubular bone beads, bone awls, a bone 

pendant, a bear canine pendant, worked 
human, dog, and beaver mandibles and shell 
pendants. Also recovered were red, black, 

and green pigments. There was good evi- 
dence that the floors and lower walls of the 
burial pits had been lined with grass matting. 
At site 32MO207 in Morton County, one 
mound - measuring 2 feet high and 55 feet in 
diameter - of a group of 3 was tested. No 
artifacts were recovered, but a single, secon- 
dary, human burial was found in the mound 
fill. 

Of the 8 mounds at site 32MO20 in Morton 
County, one was tested. Measuring 75 feet 
in diameter and somewhat more than a foot 
high, the mound contained a log-covered 


Bison skulls were associated with the tim- 
bers, and a secondary burial of one individual 
lay on the floor of the pit. No artifacts were 
found. 

Between June 20 and August 26, a joint 
University of Oregon - State Historical So- 
ciety of North Dakota - National Park Service 
field party, directed by W Raymond Wood 
and assisted by Neil Kirschner, worked in the 
upper end of the Oahe Reservoir. The crew 
of 8 men dug at the Huff site, a fortified, bas- 
tioned, long-rectangular house, "Middle Man- 
dan" village site, excavating the 100 
foot strip along the Missouri River bluff edge 
which will be destroyed by rip-rapping. An 
aerial photograph of the site shows that the 
houses were in irregular rows, rather than 
in regular streets as previously believed. 


work was spent at the Boundary site (32/1) inS 


ally associated with single individuals - in- 


burial pit similar to those at the Boundary site. 


The fortification ditch was cross sectioned, 
200 feet of palisade exposed, and 8 houses 
excavated. Seven of the houses were long- 
rectangular, but one was rather square in 
outline, with the corners and walls so round- 
ed that it approximated a circle. It had a 
central fireplace, 4 center posts, and a post 
entrance. While such houses occur in central 
South Dakota, this is a new house type for the 
upper Oahe area; and it is possible that it 
marks the beginning of a shift from the pre- 
historic long-rectangular house to the circu- 
lar earth lodge of the historic Mandan. 

During the ensuing academic year, Wood 
will be engaged in a National Science Founda- 
tion research project at the University of 
Oregon. The purpose of this research is to 
check Will and Hecker's 1944 synthesis of 
village complexes on the Missouri River in 
the Northern Plains and to interpret the work 
done by previous State Historical Society of 
North Dakota - National Park Service field 
parties at the Paul Brave, Tony Glas, Huff, 
and Demery sites. 


OKLAHOMA 


The University of Oklahoma summer field 
school, directed by Robert E. Bell, spent 8 
weeks excavating a site of Washita River Focus 
affiliation northwest of Carnegie. The 8 stu- 
dent crew found approximately 50 burials, 
most of them associated with characteristic 
Washita River artifacts. An outstanding find 
was a grave offering of a pot-bellied, anthro- 
pomorphic pot with arms along the sides - 
- probably a trade piece from southwestern 
Arkansas. Fhotograph, page 98. 

The University of Oklahoma completed a 
survey of the Hugo Reservoir in Choctaw 
County this summer under a National Park 
Service contract. Sherman Lawton, who con- 
ducted the survey, found an unusually large 
number of sites, several of which have been 
recommended for excavation. 

A University of Oklahoma field party, super- 
vised by James B. Shaeffer, spent 3 weeks 
excavating at Fort Sill on a ParkService con- 
tract. Three sites, representing the 3 main 


horizons of the region, were investigated: a , 


Caddoan plain ware site, a Central Plains 
cord-marked ware site, and a non-pottery 
site, presumably pre-contact Comanche. 


Shaeffer also spent 3 weeks surveying and 4 


mapping at Fort -Washita near Durant as 
the initial project in a long-range program of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society for salvage 


of historic materials in the state. In an area } 


of about a quartersection 86_structures were 
located, most of them reduced to foundation 
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or subsurface level, Excavations are planned 
for later date. 

In addition Shaeffer surveyed several high- 
way rights of way during the summer, but 
with negative results. 

Max Ray, an undergraduate student at the 
University of Oklahoma, began excavating a 
bluff shelter near Salina this summer. Ray's 
project is being underwritten by a Tulsa oil 
company on whose property the site is located. 
Indications are that the site will be very pro- 
lific in artifacts. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


During the month of June the W. H. Over 
Museum of the State University of South Dakota 
made an archaeological survey of the proposed 
Interstate Highway right of way in the Black 
Hills between Sturgis and Spearfish. The pro- 
ject was supervised by Wesley R. Hurt, other 
participants being William Buckles, Robert 
Gant, and Jose Wilson Rauth. About 30 camp 
sites were located, many of which, judging by 
surface indications, belong to the Forager 
Complex. A period of 2 weeks was spent in 
the excavation of the Gant site, a hilltop area 
north of Sturgis, where a large number of 
stone-lined firepits were encountered. Com- 
mon artifacts included the McKean, Duncan, 
and Hanna points, manos and metates, pulping 
planes, end scrapers, and ovoid scrapers. 
Approximately 3 feet of sterile overburden 
covered the occupation level in the uneroded 
section of the area. 

Beginning in July, the W. H. Over Museum, 
in cooperation with the National Park Service, 
excavated several sections of the No Heart 
Creek site (29AR2), an agricultural village 
site located in old Armstrong County. A pre- 
liminary analysis indicates that this Missouri 
Valley site is similar to those that have been 
assigned to the La Roche Focus. A long trench 
was made through the fortifications and through 
2 circular houses of the earth lodge type. One 
house was completely excavated and 2 others 


\ were partially uncovered. A large area of the 


fortifications was excavated, revealing a com- 
plex pattern of bastions and entryways. 

The University of Nebraska Laboratory of 
Anthropology, operating on a National Park 
Service research grant, spent 8 weeks from 
the first of June until the end of July excavat- 
ing at the Leavenworth site (39CO9), located 
7 miles north of Mobridge, on the left bank of 
the Missouri River, in Corson County, South 
Dakota, The field party, under the direction 
of Preston Holder, operated as part of the Uni- 
versity's summer school program, the crew 
being made up of 10 students, 2 graduate 
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assistants, a cook, and a photographer. The 
Leavenworth, or Lewis and Clark, site was 
occupied by the Arikara from about 1800 un- 
til 1833 when it was abandoned and the group 
moved up river into North Dakota. It con- 
sists of 2 villages located approximately 100 
yards apart. The site was visited by Lewis 
and Clark in 1804 and by Ashley in 1823; it 
is also recorded in the journals of several 
traders. After Ashley lost 13 men there in 
a battle with the Arikara, Col. Leavenworth 
attacked and destroyed the Arikara villages 
in 1823. The following year the Arikara re- 
turned and re-occupied the village until 
their final abandonment in 1833. 

Four houses, 5 trenches, and 2 midden 
areas were excavated. The houses were 
circular in shape, 40 to 60 feet in diameter, 
and each had 4 interior posts and a central 
hearth which exhibited several phases of re- 
building. Entrances were located at 2 of the 
houses. Both bell-shaped and straight-sided 
cache pits were found. Two exploratory 
trenches were dug in the lower village in an 
unsuccessful attempt to locate fortifications. 
Very little worked flint was found, but large 
quantities of European glass and metal were 
recovered. The majority of the ceramic 
material was Stanley Ware. 

Field party No. 1 of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, led by Robert W. Neuman, tested one 
of 2 mounds at site 39DW233 in Dewey County, 
where a primary human burial was found ly- 
ing in extended position on the mound floor. 
In association were 7 dentalium shells, one 
tubular bone bead, and a thunderbird shell 
pendant incised on one side. Additional work 
is planned at 39DW233 next year. 

The Smithsonian Institution's field party No. 
2, supervised by Warren W. Caldwell, spent 
the periodJune 8 toJuly 19 working at 2 sites 
in the Medicine Creek area of Big Bend Reser- 
voir. At site 39LM222 - a large village con- 
taining 35 house depressions and a low mound 
- 3 house structures and the low mound were 
investigated. One house was superimposed 
over another, .and evidence of possible forti- 
fication was found. Except for a single cord- 
roughened, collared rjm the pottery associ- 
ated with all the features was of the Russell 
Ware - La Roche - Iona tradition, indicative 
of Shannon Focus affiliation. One of the 4 
houses at nearby site 39LM224 was also 
tested. It proved similar to the houses at 
39LM222 and was associated with similar 
pottery. 

From July 19 to August 11 Caldwell and 
party worked at 2 sites on the Missouri above 
the mouth of the Sheyenne River. At site 
39AR201, a large village of at least 18 long 
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rectangular houses, one house was partially 
excavated. The rectangular structure, with 
entry ramp opening toward the river, contained 
multiple firepits, 2 large subfloor caches, and 
abundant human remains on the house floor 
and in the cache pits. An ocher-covered bun- 
dle burial associated with a bison skull was 
also found. Artifacts include birdbone tubes, 
shell beads, a shell gorget, copper objects, 
and pottery of the Thomas Riggs group. De- 
spite minor differences, 39AR201 appears 
closely related to the Thomas Riggs site and 
certainly represents the same cultural type. 

Fifteen test pits were dug at 39AR210, a 
large fortified village of long-rectangular 
houses located about 1/4 mile from 39AR201. 
Few artifacts or architectural data were re- 
covered, but a large surface collection closely 
resembles the material at 39AR201. 

During en 8 week period from June toAugust, 
G. Hubert Smith and a crew of 3 investigated 
several historic sites in South Dakota. Work 
was done at the military posts of Fort Sully 
(1866-1894) and Fort Bennett (1870-1891), at 
the probable site of Fort George (a trading 
post of the 1840's), and at a historic native 
burial site. Other historic sites were visited 
and appraised. 

At Fort Sully a large collection of artifacts 
was recovered which should be useful for com- 
parative studies. Included are a large array 
of glassware (including "art glass" and hun- 
dreds of bottles), earthenware, oriental por- 
celain, leather footwear, metal objects, etc. 

At Fort Bennett, previous flooding by im- 
pounded reservoir waters had made excavation 
impractical, even though the flood water had 
receded. However, a small number of his- 


toric specimens was collected and photographic 


records of flood damage were made, records 
that should help to evaluate the extent of 
damages to sites that are temporarily sub- 
merged by reservoirs. 

Limited tests were carried out at site 
39ST202, believed to comprise the site of Fort 
George together with aboriginal earth lodge 
sites. Evidence was found of log structures 
with clay chinking associated with mixed white 
and Indian debris. Unfortunately the limited 
excavations did not prove conclusively that 
this is the site in question. 

A group of 6 human burials in wooden coffins 
was excavated in the construction area of Big 
Bend Dam. Associated glass beads and other 


objects indicate that these are probably burials 


of Indians or mixed bloods of the Fort Thomp- 
son Agency (Crow Creek Indian Reservation). 


TEXAS 
F. E. Green of the Texas Technological 


College Museum has received a National 
Science Foundation grant for excavation of 
the Lubbock Lake site, the well-known Staked 
Plains site where remains of Folsom and 
other cultures were found by the Texas Memo- 
rial during 3 seasons of field work in 1948, 
1950, and 1951. Green's work during the 
past summer was concentrated on the post- 
Folsom levels. 

The Texas Archaeological Salvage Project 
of the University of Texas spent 3 weeks in 

June completing excavation of the Kyle Rock- 
shelter (41HI 1) which had been partially ex- 
cavated the previous August. The dig was 
operated as a University field school and was 
supervised by Edward B. Jelks. Located at 
Whitney Reservoir on the Brazos River, this 
shelter contained deep, stratified deposits of 
Central Texas Aspect material. In the lower 
levels were found abundant Austin Focus re- 
mains, while the upper levels contained evi- 
dence of the Toyah Focus. Because the upper 
part of the deposits were dry, several perish- 
able artifacts (including coiled basketry, fiber 
cordage, and several wooden artifacts) were 
recovered - the first such specimens found 
in association with the Toyah Focus. 

The Pat Parker site (41 TV 88), in Travis 
County, was partially excavated on week ends 
in July and August by a group of students 
from the University of Texas under the super 
vision of Kenneth H. Honea. This cemetery 
and occupation area of Austin Focus affiliation 
has provided a collection of human skeletal 
material which is being studied by Thomas 
W. McKern. 

Several sites of the Archaic Edwards Plateau 
Aspect have been excavated within the last 
year, and, as a result, a chronological order 
ing of certain Edwards Plateau Aspect arti- 
fact types is beginning to emerge. A major 
trend in projectile point typology has been 
recognized: (1) during the early part of the 
Archaic non-barbed dart points with more or 
less rectangular stems were in general use: 
(2) these were replaced in the middle Archaic 
by barbed dart points with rectangular stems; 
(2) the late Archaic is characterized by dis- 
tinctive dart point forms with side notches or 
with expanding stems. 

Col, Thomas Kelly of San Antonio dug exten- 
sively at the Crumley site (41 TV 86) early in 
the summer. This burned rock midden, 
located in Travis County, has 2 major occu- 
pation zones - an earlier one characterized 
by shouldered but unbarbed dart points (in- 
cluding the Nolan and Travis types) and a 
later ‘zone running almost exclusively to 
barbed forms of dart points (including the 
Pedernales and Bulverde types). 
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In September 1959 the Texas Archeological 
Salvage Project dug for 3 weeks at the Oblate 
Rockshelter (41CM 1) at Canyon Reservoir 
and then returned for an additonal 2 weeks in 
August andSeptember 1960. Work at the Oblate 
site was supervised by Curtis D.Tunnell. The 
lower levels contained Pedernales, Bulverde, 
and other types of barbed dart points; a strati- 
graphically more recent level yielded only 
dart points with side notches or widely expand- 
ing stems, including the Ensor, Frio, and 
Uvalde types. The earlier Archaic occupation 
at Oblate thus appears to correlate with the 
later occupation at Crumley.A thin superficial 
zone of post-Archaic material at Oblate is at- 
tributed to peoples of the Central Texas Aspect, 
both the Austin and Toyah foci being repre- 
sented, 

A stratigraphy of Archaic types observed at 
Oblate has been substantiated at the Schneider 
site, a burned rock midden near Georgetown 
that is being excavated on week ends by mem- 
bers of the Travis County Archaeological So- 
ciety. There, an early occupation with Peder- 
nales and other dart point forms having barbs 
and rectangular stems is superceded by a late 
Archaic zone containing Ensor, Fairland, Darl, 
and other forms in the side-notched and ex- 
panding stem categories. 

Dee Ann Suhm, former Laboratory Super- 
visor for the Glen Canyon Project at the 
University of Utah, was appointed Curator of 
Anthropology at the Texas Memorial Museum 
on July 1. During the month of September she 
carried out salvage excavations at the Foot- 
bridge site,a stratified terrace site of Archaic 
affiliation at Canyon Reservoir. Kenneth H. 
Honea; who has been residing in Austria for 
the past few years, joined the staff of the 
Texas Archaeological Salvage Project in June 
as an assistant archaeologist. Chad Oliver, 
Assistant Professor of Anthropology at the 
University of Texas, has taken a 2 years leave 
of absence in order to participate in a project 
of the African Studies Center at U. C. L.A. 
Robert S. Ravicz, Assistant Professor of 
Anthropology, joined the teaching staff of the 
University of Texas at the beginning of the fall 
semester. 

E, Mott Davis and Curtis Tunnell are digging 
on the Red River just west of the well-known 
Sanders site in what appears to be a temple 
mound onthe Smith and Francis Ranch at River- 
by. Hardly any material has been found on the 
surface but there seems almost no room for 
doubt that the feature is a mound. This would 
make it one of the most westwardly recorded 
temple mounds. The excavation is supported 
by a grant from the American Philosophical 
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Society of Philadelphia. 

The Texas Archaeological Salvage Project 
has a field party in the Canyon Reservoir on 
the Guadalupe River under the direction of 
Curtis Tunnell. They will be at this location 
until late in October when project operations 
will move to the McGee Bend Reservoir on 
the Angelina, northwest of Jasper. Lathel 
Duffield is head of this party. 


CANADA 
Alberta 


Glenbow Foundation summer field parties 
operated in various parts of Alberta, from 
near Edmonton to the International Boundary. 
Investigation of a blowout near Redwater on 
the North Saskatchewan River, and of a camp 
site in the Rocky Mountains, where the Old- 
man River breaks through the Livingstone 
Gap, yielded substantial collections of arti- 
facts. Short field trips in the Calgary dis- 
trict brought a number of important locali- 
ties to light. A particularly interesting find 
was a huge buffalo scapula in which was em- 
bedded a large projectile point fragment. The 
specimen lay in sands beneath a layer of vol- 
canic ash from the Glacial Peak eruption in 
Washington, dated about 6600 years ago. 

Selwyn Dewdney of London, Ontario, began 
a project for the Glenbow Foundation of re- 
producing the numerous pictographs and 
petroglyphs at Writing-On-Stone provincial 
Park, on the Milk River. To date he has re- 
corded more than 100 figures. 

The main project of the Glenbow Foundation 
was the excavation during July of the Cluny 
Earthlodge Village of the Blackfoot Reserve, 
some 70 miles east of Calgary. Work was 
supervised by Harold A, Huscher, on leave 
from the River Basin Surveys of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. He was assisted by D.H 
Quapp and D. R. King, and by a crew of 5 
Blackfoot Indians, The site is comprised 
of 11 small pits (bastion-houses?) at the edge 
of a cutbank near the Bow River; they are 
enclosed by a fortification ditch. The arti- 
facts, as well as the form of the site, sug- 
gest affiliation with the earth lodge villages 
of the Upper Missouri River Valley in Nortk 
and South Dakota. 


Saskatchewan 


During the spring and summer of 1960 the 
Saskatchewan Museum of Natural History had 
3 major archaeological field parties, as well 
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as 2 additional survey teams, working in the 
field. The overall program was under the 

direction of Thomas F. Kehoe, and as many 
as 24 persons participated in the field work at 
the height of the season. Gilbert Watson has 
been added to the Museum staff as part-time 
museum aide for archaeology. 

Kehoe and Watson spent the month of May 
surveying the Squaw Rapids Reservoir area, 
on the Saskatchewan River in east-central 
Saskatchewan. From June through August, the 
survey was continued by H. Leslie Clendenen 
(Southern Illinois University) and Morgan 
Tamplin (University of Toronto), who briefly 
tested several sites. The sites in and around 
the Squaw Rapids Reservoir extend from Early 
Man (Alberta points) to historic fur - trading 
posts. 

A second salvage project was conducted from 
June to August in the SouthSaskatchewan River 
Reservoir area, in southwesternSaskatchewan. 
Thomas H. Koehler acted as field supervisor 
for this project during June, with Zenon S. 
Pohorecky representing the National Museum 
of Canada in a joint field party with the Sas- 
katchewan Museum, and a crew of 8. Sites in 
this reservoir, some of which were tested, 
appear to consist mainly of single component 
camps and of tipi rings. 

Excavations were conducted for 12 weeks, 
June until September, at the Gull Lake Bison 
Drive site in southwestern Saskatchewan. 
Thomas F .. Kehoe supervised this project, with 
Alice B. Kehoe acting as field supervisor in 
his absence. Field assistants were Patrick 
G. Morris and James A. Mertz of Southern 
Illinois University. At its peak, this project 
employed a crew of 14, including John W. 
Bennett who acted as special assistant before 
taking over the South Saskatchewan Reservoir 
project. The Gull Lake Drive site is a deeply 
stratified (deposits down to 18.9 feet) Bison 
Drive site. Explorations were begun with a 
100-foot trench dug at right angles to the hill 
over which the bison had been driven, and 
later a 10-foot square was excavated below 
the hill, east of the trench. In the uppermost 
bone layer, a bison scapula pierced by a .32 
caliber bullet was discovered, dating this top- 
most layer in the 1870's. The 3 upper bone 
layers contained pottery of the Pisamiks tra- 
dition; lower deposits appeared to be pre- 
ceramic. There was a gradual change in pro- 
jectile points. Five feet below the surface the 
skulls of B, bison athabascae (Woodland bison) 
were discovered, associated with charred and 
butchered bone typical of drives. The Wood- 
land bison were in the preceramic zone, but 
appear to have survived later in this area than 
previously thought. 


James A. Brown of the University of Chicago 
was stationed at La Ronge during most of the 
summer, visiting several areas of northern 
Saskatchewan by plane or canoe for survey- 
ing and brief testing. He and Kehoe made a 
300 mile canoe trip down the Saskatchewan 
River, from Prince Albert to Cumberland 
House, locating 11 historic fur-trading posts 
and 4 prehistoric sites as well as an 18th 
century settlement. Brown discovered 11 
new sites in northern Saskatchewan and also 
visited 2 previously known sites in the Lac 
La Ronge and middle Churchill drainages. 
These are primarily ceramic sites (Pisamiks 
tradition) and, for the most part, of late 
prehistoric dates. 

Robert W. Nero, assistant director of the 
Saskatchewan Museum, did some archaeo- 
logical surveying while on an ornithological 
field trip during June and July to Lake Atha- 
baska. One site located contained burins. 


MEXICO 


J. F. Epstein of The University of Texas 
carried out an intensive archaeological re- 
connaissance this summer in northeastern 
Mexico, The project was sponsored by the 
Centro de Investigaciones Sociales, A.C., 
and aided by grants from the Institute of 
Latin American Studies, Department of 
Anthropology, and the Excellence Fund of 
The University of Texas. Epstein's efforts 
were concentrated on northern Nuevo Leon 
and northeastern Coahuila, an area of which 
little was previously known, Seventy sites 
were discovered and detailed data were ob- 
tained on 55 more. Most were open camp 
sites located near ancient or modern water 
courses. Occupational areas were usually 
identified by the presence of oval fire hearths 
and concentrations of burned limestone which, 
in some places, followed stream banks for 
distances in excess of 4 miles. Evidence of 
Paleo-Indian, Archaic, and post-Archaic cul- 
tures was obtained. Several projectile points 
of the Plainview type were recovered at one 
site near Monterrey in surface association 
with an impressive series of crude chopping 
tools and several Clear Fork gouges. Simi- 
lar chopping tools were found at other sites, 
and one site produced over 40 Clear Fork 
gouges. 

By and large, the projectile points found in 
northeastern Nuevo Leon appear to be related 


to types that occur frequently in southwestern © 


Texas along the lower Rio Grande, while 


those of northeastern Coahuila are similar to 
types that are associated with cultures of 
Trans-Pecos Texas. 


Epstein's data indicate 
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that the Rio Grande did not function as an 
effective cultural barrier in prehistoric times. 

During July and August 1960 William J. 
Mayer-Oakes, Director of the’ University of 
Oklahoma's Stovall Museum, carried out 
archeological survey and excavation projects 
in the Valley of Mexico. This work was jointly 
sponsored by the Stovall Museum and the 
American Philosophical Society. Larry Blanken- 
ship, cf the University of Oklahoma, was Field 
Assistant and excavation crews were augment- 
ed by students from Penn. State University 
under William T. Sanders. Results are as - 
follows: 

1) Surface surveys at El Risco and vicinity 
demonstrated the presence of some variation 
in time of occupation of the tlateles at the El 
Risco site, but perhays more importantly; 2 
major locations of early salt - manufacturing 
communities were found. One location pro- 
duced many vessel fragments of Texcoco 
Brown salt jars associated with Tula period 
ceramics, thus extending the period of salt 
manufacturing back well into Toltec times. 


2) Surface surveys in the Ecatapec area con | 


firmed the known Aztec period occupation of 
the tlateles in this region, but also located 
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site 60VM13, the Tulpetlac tlatel which is 
evidently a Classic (Teotihaucan) period mound, 
probably used as an island habitation site and 
possibly as a salt-manufacturing site. A 
stratigraphic cut made here extended to a 


_depth of 3 feet. All refuse materials recover- 


ed here indicate a Classic period occupation. 

3) Surface surveys in the area of Atizapan 
resulted in the location of the Tecoalapan site 
in the area currently being worked as a hous- 
ing development, "Club de Golf La Hacienda" 
A stratigraphic cut was made at Tecoalapan, 
extending to a depth of 9 feet and producing 


' Classic period ceramics in the upper 5 feet 


and Pre-Classic ceramics in the lower 4 feet. 

General results of the summer field work 
suggest that a reliable sample has been ob- 
tained now of “village-level" ceramics 
(rather than city or town-level) from the 
Teotihuacan period and that there is evidence 
for a transition from Pre-Classic to Classic 
at this community level. Combined with in- 
formation already published from El] Risco 
this data should help extend knowledge of 
lower class (village-level) ceramics in the 
Valley of Mexico from about 1000 B.C.up to 
the time of the Conquest. 


An Unusual Find. An in site photograph of the Arkansas grit-tempered grave vessel found as- 
Sociated with a y young child at the McLemore site (Wa-5) on Cobb Creek, southwest Oklahoma 


by the summer field school of the University of Oklahoma. 


See Page.93. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


Bulletin VIII - 77 pages, 1960. Price $3.50 postpaid. 
5 articles plus a Society membership list. Items by D. Baerreis, 
Joan E. Freeman and A. Buck,Jr., F. Sharrock, W. Wood, M. Ray. 


BuHetin VII - 78 pages, 1959. Price $3.50 postpaid. 

7 articles plus a Society membership list. Items by A. Buck, Jr., 
F. Sharrock, W. Baker and T. Campbell, A. Elkins, Alice Brues and 
S. Hoogshagen. 


Bulletin VI - 92 pages, 1958. Price $3.50 postpaid. 

7 articles plus a bibliography of Oklahoma archaeology list. Items 
by J. Shaeffer, Alice Brues, O. Evans. R. Bell, D. Baerreis, Freeman 
and Wright, S. Lawton and Alice Marriott. 


SORRY - BUT THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATION IS NOW OUT OF PRINT 


Guide to the Identification of Certain American Indian Projectile 
by Robert E. Bell, Special Bulletin No. 1, 1958. 


Available from: Robert E. Bell, Editor 
Department of Anthropology 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


COAL-OIL CANYON 


REPORT ON PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATIONS 


PETER W. BOWMAN 


BULLETIN: KANSAS ANTEROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
PUBLISKED: September, 1 9 6 0 


Eugene R, Craine, Editor, Ft. Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Kansas 
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INFORMATION FOR AUTHORS 


The Plains Anthropologist is published as a medium for the anthropological 
interpretation of the Plains area in the United States, Canada, and bordering 
regions. Original papers which meet these requirements may be accepted in 
all fields of anthropology, Articles in other fields may be accepted if they 
are related and/or significant to Plains anthropology. 


Manuscript, abstracts, photographs, and tables will follow the form 
exemplified in American Antiquity. 


Allarticles will be accompanied by abstracts conforming to the standards 
of Abstracts of New World Archaeology. 


When illustrations are in excess of the cost of two full pages of normal 
reproduction, authors may be asked to pay excess costs, and certainly will 
be if illustrations are in excess of three full pages. 


Authors will receive 6 overprints of their published articles. Untitled 
covers for overprints, supplied at no costs, will show the volume, number 
and date of publication of the journal. 


If reprints are desired at the time of journal issue, orders should be 
placed at least one month prior to expected date of publication. Since original 
copy, plates, and negatives will be kept on file, additional reprints of pub- 
lished articles may be ordered at any time, that is provided the request is 
in excess of 50 copies. 


A Reprint Price List will be sent to all authors upon acceptance of their 
articles or may be obtained from the editor upon request. 
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